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DER FREISCHUTZ: 


THOUGHTS AND REMINISCENCES SUGGESTED BY A 
PERFORMANCE OF THAT OPERA AT THE THEATRE 
NATIONAL DE L’OPERA, IN PARIS. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


ACCORDING to the list of Weber’s compositions, drawn 
up by himself, the Fveischiitz was finished on the 18th of 
May, 1820, in the thirty-fourth year of the composer's life. 
The greater number and bulk of his works had been 
written before this opera, but with it began a series of 
compositions, which, although few in number, surpasses all 
the rest in weight and significance. These are the Frez- 
schiitz, the music to Wolf’s drama Preciosa, the Concert- 
stiick, Euryanthe, and Oderon, his last work of importance 
written shortly before his death, which took place in 
London on the 5th of June, 1826, when, after a visit of 
several months, he was about to return to his country and 
family. ; 

Most of his earlier compositions, his church and 
chamber music, his symphonies, odes, cantatas, &c., are 
now well-nigh forgotten ; so are also those operas which 
were composed previous to the Freischiitz. As these 
youthful efforts must have been a preparatory school for 
his riper dramatic works, it may not be inappropriate to 
shortly enumerate them here. is 

In 1799, while studying harmony and composition 
under Johann Kalcher, court organist in Munich, and 
singing under the celebrated teacher Vallesi (Wallis- 
hauser), he wrote his first opera, Die Macht der Liebe und 
des Weéines. It was destroyed by fire, and never per- 
formed. His next attempt at dramatic composition was 
Das Waldmédchen, first performed at Freiburg in 1800. 
Of this work, Weber writes: “ My opera spread farther 
than I could wish. It was performed fourteen times at 
Vienna, translated into Bohemian at Prague, and received 
with applause at St. Petersburg, in spite of its being but 
an immature production, perhaps only here and there not 
quite void of invention, and of which, for instance, I had 
written the second act in two days.” This latter circum- 
stance he bewails as one of the many fatal consequences 
of the anecdotes that are told about the wonderful feats 
of the great masters, and which so strongly influence 
young minds. Peter Schmoll und seine Nachbarn, com- 
posed in 1801, won him high praise from his former teacher, 
Michael Haydn, but was not successful when performed in 
Augsburg. The opera Riébezah/, which Weber began in 
1804 at Breslau, was never finished, and the overture alone, 
after being re-written, has become known under the title 
Zum Beherrscher der Geister. Five years later, in 1809, 
he wrote Sy/vana. The libretto is a new handling of the 
subject of Das Waldmadchen, and treating as it does of 
forest-life and chivalry, the opera has been called the 
precursor of the Freéschiitz and Euryanthe. It was first 
performéd at Frankfort in 1810. In this year he composed 
at Mannheim the operetta 4du Hassan, the last dramatic 
work before the Freischiitz; between the completion of 
the one and the commencement of the other there is an 
interval of seven years. 

All these operas are as good as non-existent for us. 
They have, no doubt, a place in the history of Weber’s 
life, but none in the history of art. Other works of this 
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first portion of Weber's life, however, are endowed with 
more living power. This is the caset with many of his 
songs, and in part and to'some ex ent also with his 
pianoforte compositions, Respecting the latter, opinions 
differ considerably. Were we to take the rarity of their 
appearance in concert programmes as a gauge of their 
value, we should have to place them rather low among 
the same kind of works, very likely lower than they ought 
to be placed. In the sa/on and the closet they do not fare 
much better, for even there the practice of Weber’s music 
is confined to some of the shorter pieces, such as the 
“ Invitation 4 la Valse,” the “ Momento capriccioso,” the 
two polonaises, the “ Moto continuo” (the last movement 
of the sonata in C), anda few more. As for the concertos 
and sonatas, the former are quite ignored, the latter rarely 
played. The reason of this we shall see presently. But 
whatever our final estimate of Weber’s earlier works may 
be, those of the later period will remain the real essence 
of the man and artist, the outcome of his life, his legacy 
to posterity. And.among the four great works of this 
period, it is the Freischitz and the Coxcertstiick which 
stand out as the most perfect specimens of Weber’s 
achievements in the two provinces wherein he excelled 
and worked to some purpose. . Much of his work done in 
other branches of his art might have been done by othe: 
men ; what he did in these could only be done by himself. 
In the Fretschitz it is the simplicity and freshness of the 
people’s song, such as it flows naturally from their mouths, 
and goes most readily to their hearts, which form the 
basis of his work, and are the secret of its success. 
Weber is truly great where he expresses the simple emo- 
tions of the human heart, the joys and sorrows, the fears 
and hopes of the children of nature. With them he can 
dance, and pray, sing of love, the chase — what not? 
tremble with delight or fear at the thought of good or 
evil spirits, forget the present in dreamy pensiveness, and 
all on a sudden break out into wild and boundless exulta- 
tion. But when the more intricate relations of man to 
man have to be traced, the finer feelings of cultivated 
natures have to be analysed, the deeper, heart-rending, all- 
consuming passions have to be fathomed, he falls short of 
his subject. The Concertstick again, the embodiment of 
all his excellencies as a pianoforte composer, the summing 
up of what is really valuable and pecul ar in the works he 
has written for that instrument, exemplifies another side 
of Weber’s artist-nature—the chivalrous. A certain 
nobleness of thought, sparkling conceits, and the brilliancy 
in the treatment of the instrument, may warrant the use 
of the word. 

These are the chief characteristics of Weber’s music— 
the popular and the chivalrous. The former sturdy, 
tender, playful, grotesque, as occasion may demand, but 
always healthful ; the latter proud, gay, glittering, although 
at times hollow. The one predominant in his vocal, the 
other in his instrumental music. Often, however, both 
are found combined, now the one, now the other in the 
ascendant. 

As a composer of instrumental music, Weber is happiest 
in the lesser pieces for the pianoforte, such as the 
polonaises, “Momento capriccioso,” “Invitation a la Valse,” 
&c.; when he makes use of forms which demand elevation 
and depth of thought, a full unfolding and logical inter- 
weaving, he is less satisfactory. In his sonatas, for in- 
stance, what ostentation of expression, and, at the same 
time, what barrenness of thought ; how much of them is 
vain tinsel, with emptiness within! I don’t mean to say 
that there is nothing’ beautiful to be found in them; on 
the contrary, there is ‘a great deal which is truly delightful ; 
only most of this would be more effective in another place, 
under less exacting conditions. Dash and brilliancy,even 
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when combined with imagination and sentiment, cannot 
in this artistic form compensate for the want of the more 
richly-developed heart qualities and mental power ; strong 
passion only can make us forget and forgive what other- 
wise is imperative. 

It would lead me too far away from my subject to 
discuss individual works, but -I think the application of 
what I have said cannot be difficult. 

With regard to the fantastic in Weber’s music, it seems 
to me closely related to the popular and the chivalrous, 
especially to the former, out of which it grows, the latter 
chia to nourish it. Let us try to find out its peculiar 
feature. If you know Weber's fairy-music in Oberon, and 
that of Mendelssohn in the A/édsummer Night's Dream, 
you will, no doubt, consider both beautiful conceptions of 
the fairy world. Yet what a difference between the two! 
And the source of this difference is not to be sought solely 
in the different poetical data, although they,too, have some- 
thing to do withit. Mendelssohn’s music is par excellence 
an intellectual conception, a charming combination of 
tones, which by its airy sprightliness brings before us a 
host of busy, tiny, graceful beings, full of sport and 
mischief, yet kindly withal. And Weber’s music? What 
shall I say? The magic horn resounds, and spell-bound 
we are silently gazing on a beautiful world before us. 
Here, too, all is airy and graceful, but the whole is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of purity, innocence, and 
delicious calm. The call of the horn transports us back 
to the days of our childhood, we become children again; 
the composer opens, as it were, one of our old story books, 
and we see and believe now as then. Hence, though we 
may have more admiration for Mendelssohn’s conception, 
that of Weber lays a firmer hold on our sympathy. Need 
I add that I do not say this with the intention of depre- 
ciating Mendelssohn’s work, but merely to bring out the 
peculiar tinge of Weber’s manner with more clearness? 
Indeed the Midsummer Night’s Dream fairy-music is so 
unique, so unsurpassable in its way, so delightful in its 
fantastic playfulness, that one cannot help admiring it. 

There is nothing with which we could compare the 
fantastic in the Freéschiitz; it stands quite alone ; it isa 
thing sud yeneris, perhaps not always beautiful, musically 
speaking—that it hardly could be—but wonderfully cha- 
racteristic. No one has realised so happily, and repro- 
duced so faithfully in sounds, the fantastically-distorted 
in the wild untutored imagination of the people. Whether 
Weber did so unconsciously and naturally, or consciously 
and laboriously, may be a matter of argument ; but that 
the fantastic in the Freischitz, as well as in Oderon, is 
founded on, or rather rooted in the popular mind, that 
his mode is the people’s mode of viewing things, that he 
could not have succeeded as he did if he had not been 
imbued with its spirit, all this seems to me a matter 
beyond doubt. ‘This spirit alone enabled him to find 
the right colours to illuminate the outlines in black and 
white, which were furnished him by the poet. 

The manner in which poet and musician were im- 
pressed by the subject of the /veischiéts has almost the 
appearance of fatality. It reminds one of those sudden 
passions which seize upon the victims—I say victims, for 
what are they but a kind of magnets brought into such 
vicinity as to exclude all choice ?—and unite them in love 
immeasurable, eternal. The poet Friedrich Kind re- 
lates that he read the story first in some old book ata 
public library, when he was still a pupil of the Leipzig 
Gymnasium, and at once told his friend Apel that it 
would make a good popular piece. such as the Guest of 
Stone, and Faust, which they had seen at theatres of 
marionettes. Weber, on reading Apel’s version of the 
story (you will hear more of it by-and-by), many years 





before his acquaintance with Kind, thought of it straight- 
way as an opera-libretto. Still these two men had to 
meet before the Frezschiitz became possible. Suppose ~ 
Weber to have refused the conductorship of the German 
Opera in Dresden, or some other man to have been 
chosen for this post, and there would be now no 
Freischiitz, nor Euryanthe, nor Oberon either; for the 
success of the first-named opera encouraged him to new 
and bolder plans. It is, therefore, well worth stopping 
for a moment to learn from Kind how he and the com- 
poser came together, and what took place at their first 
meeting. He writes: “It might be in the summer or 
autumn of 1816, when Kammermusikus Schmidt, of 
Dresden, brought to me a stranger, dressed in black, 
pale, but very intellectual-looking, nearly of my own size, 
only slighter, whom, on account of what appeared to me 
the somewhat disproportionate length of his arms and 
hands, I took for a pianoforte virtuoso. He called himself 
Maria von Weber. I was very glad to make his acquaint- 
ance, because his name had become very dear to me by 
his compositions of some Vocksieder, from the Herder 
collection, or the Wunderhorn, of many songs by K6rner, 
and even, without our having previously stood in the 
slightest connection, through compositions of some songs 
of mine; and I had also heard that people thought of him 
as Kapellmeister of this place. We understood each other 
very soon; we talked of all kinds of subjects. At length 
Weber said he had no doubt we should become better ac- 
quainted; I must write him a libretto for a vaudeville(Sing- 
spiel) or opera. I frankly confessed that I scarcely knew 
the notes; he thought it did not matter. He insisted he 
would get on with me. We did not part like new friends.” 
The relation between the two was, indeed, all that could 
be desired; Weber got his libretto in 1817, and set to 
work with great enthusiasm. What a pity that success 
should sever those who before had worked and lived so 
harmoniously together! A misunderstanding on the part 
of Kind put an end to their friendship, at least on one 
side. Weber, after expostulating with the angry poet, 
concludes his letter (November 27, 1821) thus :—“ May 
Heaven grant you friends who are as honest as I, who are 
as truly attached to you, who so recognise your worth, 
and who even when so painfully repulsed as I have been 
by you, do not cease to remain the same.” There can be 
no doubt that Weber was fully aware how much of his 
triumph he owed to Kind. “ What thanks,” he wrote 
some months before the last-mentioned letter, “I owe you, 
my dear Kind, for your magnificent composition! What 
opportunities you offer me for variety, and how joyfully 
could my soul pour itself out upon your magnificent, 
deeply-felt verses! Truly moved I embrace you in 
thought, and bring you one of thé fairest wreaths, for 
which I have to thank your muse alone, and which you 
must hang along with those which you have already won 
in such great number.” Although some of the expressions 
in the letter may seem exaggerated, the feeling which 
dictated them was, on the whole, a correct one. Kind’s 
poem without the music would probably not have goné 
far; but neither could Weber have attained such excel- 
lence if Kind had not provided him with a libretto so 
exactly suited to his genius. Kind furnished the foil, 
Weber the gems. 

Still, however grateful the composer felt, he did not 
know the limits of his power; this is seen clearly from a 
letter of Helmina von Chezi, the authoress of the libretto 
Euryanthe, of which I will quote the following extract :— 
“ At first I did not know,” the lady writes, “that Weber 
intended to give an entirely ideal character to the music 
of Z£uryanthe, and that it was to soar above the Frei- 
schiitz in aclear, shining atmosphere. I wished it to have 
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a popular form, and reminded him that the Freischiitz 
was So captivating just on account of its popular character. 
Weber understood that I thought he could not reach the 
end he had in view, and must remain in that sphere. He 
was quite amazed at this, and left me in the most excited 
state.” Nevertheless, what he was so unwilling to 
hear, and unable to believe, was only too true. For, 
granting on the one hand the weakness of the plot and 
other shortcomings of the book—which, by the way, may 
be attributed, in part at least, to the interference of the 
composer—granting, on the other hand, many beautiful 
details in the music, and many estimable attempts which 
in time became valuable suggestions for his successors, it 
must be admitted that he over-estimated his strength, 
that what he laboured for so manfully, strove for so 
nobly, was beyond his reach; that, in fact, he was only so 
far successful in Euryanthe as it offered opportunities for 
the display of his peculiar genius—for the expression of 
popular sentiment and the spirit of chivalry. The latter 
part of this remark holds good also in regard to the opera 
Oberon. 

Seeing that the libretto of the Freischiitz gave Weber 
an opportunity to unfold his admirable talents in all their 
power, and may thus be said to have called forth the 
masterpiece of the composer, it cannot be time misspent 
to inquire into the history and source of the sujet, which 
was not of Kind's invention. 

Perhaps some will ask, “ But who is Kind?” Well, 
here are a few notes. Johann Friedrich Kind was born 
at Leipzig, in 1768, studied law in the University of that 
town, became an advocate at Dresden in 1793, and 
retired in 1814 to devote his time to literary work. His 
writings consist of several volumes of poems, of novels 
and tales, of plays, and two opera-librettos—the Frei- 
schiitz and Der Holzdieb—the latter an operetta in one 
act, which he wrote for the composer Marschner. Kind 
died in 1843. Although no poet in the highest sense of 
the word, he was a man of considerable talent and 
literary skill. His name has found a place in the history 
of German literature, but his works, of which especially 
the novels and tales were much esteemed in their time, 
are now but little read, his plays hardly ever acted ; only 
now and then a short poem or extract from a larger work 
may be met with in a book of specimens of German 
writers. It is the Freischiitz that keeps his name alive in 
the memory of the people. 

“The Genesis of the Fretschiitz,” prefixed by Kind to 
an edition of that opera, prepared by himself (Leipzig, 
Géschen, 1843), was, till lately, accepted as an authorita- 
tive account of all matters concerning the history of the 
libretto. Some months ago, however, there appeared at 
Dresden a little brochure, called “The Source of the 
Freischitz,” in which the author, Dr. J. Th. Graesse, 
flatly contradicts many of Kind’sstatements, “From the 
so-called ‘ Genesis of the Freischiitz,” he says, “ which is 
in the form of a biographical novel, we get after all no 
certain information regarding the real source of the poem, 
and what Kind tells us about it is intentionally invented.” 
Though it may be doubted that the doctor succeeded in 
making out a case against Kind, it seems to be pretty 
certain that he has discovered the real source. Dr. 
Graesse has in his possession a book entitled “ Monthly 
Conversations from the Spirit- World” (Monatliche Unte:- 
redungen aus dem Reiche der Geister), which formerly 
belonged, as manuscript notes prove, to Fr, Schultze, better 
known under the nom de plume Fr. Laun, who, conjointly 
with Apel, edited the Gespensterbuch, published in 1810. 
Dr. Graesse’s theory is that Laun drew Apel’s attention 
to the story in the “ Monthly Conversations &c.,” and 
that the latter made it the basis of that tale in the 





Gespensterbuch” from which Kind confessedly took -the 
material for his opera-libretto. f 

Now let us see how the original story, of which I will 
give an abridgment, was gradually remoulded 

In a certain town of the kingdom of Bohemia, there 
lived in 1710 a young man of the name of George Schmid, 
who was a clerk, and about eighteen years old. Being 
very fond of shooting at the target, and always anxious 
to gain something by it, he asked advice from an 
intimate acquaintance of his, a huntsman. This n 
promised to help Schmid, if he would accompany him in 
the night of the 30th July to cast bullets, of which sixty 
would hit whatever they were aimed at, but the other 
three, although indistinguishable from the rest, must ne- 
cessarily fail. The clerk accepts; the two, when the day 
arrives, go in the evening to a cross-way, the hunter 
draws with his cutlass a circle, and all around it strange 
characters, then he tells Schmid to undress, and to deny 
God and the Holy Trinity. At the striking of eleven the 
coals which they had heaped together took fire of them- 
selves, and the casting of the bullets began. They had to 
be’quick, for if their work was not done by twelve o’clock, 
both of them would be the devil’s own. But all kinds of 
phantoms appeared to disturb them in their work ; at last, 
there came one on a black horse, who asked them what 
they wanted. They told him, whereupon he demanded 
the bullets they had cast. They, however, refused. Then 
the black rider threw something into the fire which made 
such a stench that they sank down half dead. In this 
position they remained till the dawn of the following day. 
The hunter, who had gone through this before, soon re- 
covered, but the clerk could not move from the place. 
The former lifted the bullets, went to the next village, told 
the people that a sick person lay on the road, and then 
took to flight. The clerk, on being brought to the town 
and interrogated by the civil and ecclesiastical courts, con- 
fessed at last all the particulars of the transaction. There- 
upon he was imprisoned and condemned to be beheaded 
and burnt ; but on account of the many petitions. which 
pleaded his youth and inexperience, the sentence was 
commuted to six years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 4 

Apel in moulding this story into a dramatic tale intro- 
duces several new characters—a chief-ranger, his wife and 
daughter—adds the trial shot, and concludes with a tragic 
catastrophe. Kind, again, in his opera-libretto lays the 
scene in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
changes the names of some of the characters, adds that 
of Samiel, leaves out some of the occurrences in the 
Wolf's Glen (which in the other versions is a simple cross- 
way), reduces the sixty-three bullets to seven, of which one 
is fallible, and gives to the whole a happy ending. 

Those who take an interest in this matter will find all 
this explained at greater length in Dr. Graesse’s brochure, 
“Die Quelle des Freischiitz” (Dresden: R. v. Zahn’s 
Verlag). 

The question whether it was alone the adaptation of 
the libretto to Weber’s genius, which enabled him to reach 
in the Freischitz a degree of excellence such as he attained 
in no other work, is naturally suggested when considering 
this opera, but it is as difficult as it is interesting. I am 
inclined to think that several concurrent circumstances 
have equally contributed to the happy result. This, how- 
ever, we can fully understand only after we have made 
ourselves acquainted with the previous history of the 
composer’s life. A slight outline sketch will be sufficient 
for our purpose. We will begin with a quotation from a 
letter of Weber’s to a friend :— 

“ Let me dream myself back in the time when I was led 
—alas ! for so few years—by the hand of a good mother. 
Liberally educated by a well-to-do father, his idol, love for 
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all,,ayts was implanted in .my susceptible soul in early 
youth. “My few talents developed, and nearly proved my 
ruin ;,for my father only cared to shine with me, found 
everything I produced excellent, exalted me in presence 
of, strangers as ,the.equal of our first artists, and would 
have ,relentlessly suppressed that feeling of modesty 
within me which is to be found in every mind, if Heaven 
had not placed beside me in my mother an angel who, 
indeed, convinced me of my nullity, but who did not 
suppress the struggling spark to which some day after 
reat. exertions a beauteous goal was promised, but only 
led it into its proper course. I read romances, and over- 
strained my notions. I matured early in a dangerous 
world of ideas, but derived from it the advantage of 
forming an ideal of manhood out of that countless throng 
ofheroes. My father travelled with me. I saw a great 
part of Europe, but only in a mirror, as in a dream, for I 
saw through others’ eyes. I increased my knowledge, 
and came, a mere empiric hitherto, upon theoretical 
works. A new world opened before me. I believed I 
could now exhaust the treasure of all knowledge. I de- 
voured all systems, trusted blindly in the authority of great 
names, under the attestation of which these systems stood 
in the world, and—knew nothing. Then my good mother 
died. Without having formed a plan of education, her 
delicate feeling of what was right had shown her the way 
to inculcate principles which will always form the basis 
of my success.” 
A few dates will complete the sketch. Carl Maria von 
Weber was born at Eutin on the 18th of December, 
1786. From 1796-97 he enjoyed, at Hildburghausen, 
court-organist Hauschkel’s instruction in pianoforte play- 
ing. In 1798 he was under Michael Haydn’s tuition at 
Salzburg. Father and son moved next to Munich; 
Kalcher,and Vallesi, who were Weber’s teachers in that 
town, have been mentioned already. From Munich they 
proceeded to Freiburg, in Saxony. In 1801 they were 
once more in Salzburg, and after a tour through North 
Germany we find Weber a pupil of Abbé Vogler, in 
Vienna. There he stayed from 1803 till the autumn of 
1804, when he became musical conductor in Breslau. 
Two years later he left this arduous post and went to 
the court of the Prince Eugéne of Wurtemberg, at 
Carlsruhe, where he had more leisure for composing. 
The following year he came to Ludwigsburg, near Stutt- 
gart, and was installed in the Palace as secretary of the 
Duke Louis of Wurtemberg. But this act of Weber’s life 
came to a sad end ; after three years of a dissolute life, deep 
in debt, he, as well as his father, who had latterly joined 
him, were banished from the country. During a stay 
at Mannheim he formed an intimate friendship with the 
theorist Godfried Weber, and visited from time to time 
the neighbouring towns ; he then resumed at Darmstadt 
his studies under Abbéy Vogler, who had become Hof- 
kapellmeister, &c. Vogler, according to Weber's own 
enthusiastic expressions, exerted the greatest influence 
over him; but his connection with Godfried Weber also 
maust have had a quickening effect upon him. It is 
ifiteresting to read how those two friends and Weber’s 
feflow-pupils, Meyerbeer and Ginsbacher, more than 
twenty years before Schumann’s Davidsbund, and 
publication of the Neue Zeitschrift Jiir Musik, formed a 
union, and projected a paper with a similar object, 
amely, to further the truly good and veautiful in art 
and art-science, and to do battle with incompetent 
and slovenly artists {and critics. After a musical tour 
Weber remained from 1813-16 as conductor at the 
theatre in Prague. Then he began to move again till, at 
laSt,,he settled down in Dresden. ‘This sketch, of course, 
dpes not include all his migrations, his concert-tours, 





short excursions and intermediate stations, but only the 
chief halting-places. However, it was not his wanderings 
alone which impeded -his development; there was also 
the wavering, in his youth, between the pictorial and 
musical arts, both of which he cultivated and liked, 
and for both of which he showed talent; and omens 
other matters which occupied his impressible min 
may be mentioned his attempt to improve the pro- 
cess of lithographing, which about the end of the last 
century had been invented by Aloys Senefelder, in 
Munich; and, last of all, his unfortunate court employ- 
ment at Ludwigsburg. 

These notes are sufficient to give an idea of what 
Weber’s life up to 1817 was like, and will help us to 
understand how, after all this restless wandering,. the 
calm of a settlement in a comfortable and congenial, 
although at times arduous position, and the marriage with 
a lady, an artist like himself, whom he dearly loved, must 
have had a clearing, condensing, and strengthening effect 
on his artistic and moral constitution. It seems to me 
that all these circumstances combined to assist him and 
to spur him on in his work, and thus enabled him to 
reach the culminating point of his artist-career. 

There is one other matter I wish to advert to. It is 
often said that the larger ensemble pieces of his operas, 
although beautiful in their parts, are no artistic wholes, 
but are pieced together. There is some truth in this, and 
it agrees with what I have said in connection with the 
larger forms in his instrumental works. Still, I think 
that this in an opera like the Fredschitz, taking into 
account the character of the libretto, the interspersion of 
spoken dialogue, and the popular conception of the whole 
by the composer, is not felt as a fault. Likewise the pro- 
minence of tonic and dominant in his harmonies, the har- 
monic nature of his melody, the conciseness and regularity 
of form and rhythm, which in larger instrumental and 
vocal works, where more elevated or subtle subjects are 
or ought to be treated, would be insufficient material of 
expression, is here quite adequate; indeed, what would 
be weakness in another case constitutes the very strength 
of this work. 

Hearing the Frezschiitz again, after many years, I came 
to the conclusion that, setting apart all theories of what 
opera ought to be, and perhaps some day will be, it is one 
of the happiest, most vital and characteristic creations in 
the whole range of dramatic literature, refreshing like a 
morning walk through dewy fields and fragrant woods. 








“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” AT THE 
LYCEUM. 
THE recent production in English of such works as 
Cherubini’s Water-Carrier (Les Deux Fournées), and 
Wagner's Flying Dutchman (Der Fliegende Hollander), 
sufficiently testifies to Mr. Carl Rosa’s earnestness and 
determination to do the best he can with the means at 
his disposal, both to foster and advance a taste for 
operatic works of the highest grade. That Der Fliegende 
Hollinder, one of the earliest of Wagner’s musical 
dramatic works to meet with acceptance in Germany, 
should only now have been brought to a first hearing in 
English, in the course of the same year that his latest 
work, Der Ring des Nibelungen, has been produced in 
its entirety, and with such striking success, at Bayreuth, 
seems significant of our position as a musical nation. 
Slow though we may be to recognise merit in the works 
of a new composer who has really anything to say for 
himself, it seems to be one of our national traits that 
when we have once been convinced of their worth, 
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we stick to them with all the tenacity of a leech, and 
worry them to death, to the exclusion for a time of much 
of others’ work that is equally deserving of attention. 
Now that Wagner has come to be recognised as she 
composer of the day, to judge from the many announce- 
ments of performances of excerpts from his works, we 
seem tobe in danger of being called upon to listen to too 
much rather than to too little from his pen. We say “too 
much” because comparatively so little that he has written 
can meet with full justice, and produce its full effect, when 
performed in any other language than that with which it 
was originally allied, and when divested of the context 
and scenic accessories which naturally belong to it. 
As on some former occasions we have stated it as our 
conviction that—at least, for those who have familiarised 
themselves with his works in Germany—the representation 
of Wagner’s musical dramas in Italian can only be 
regarded as a step better than not representing them at 

so we must now say that Wagner in English seems 
to us but a step better than Wagner in Italian. Never- 
theless, apart from its intrinsic musical and dramatic 
worth, the late production of Der Fliegende Hollander in 
English cannot but have had its interest even for those 
fresh from the Bayreuth performances, from the fact of 
its providing them with an opportunity of comparing this 
early work of Wagner's with his latest and most matured 
creation. 

It was during a sea-voyage from Riga to London, 
en route for Paris, that Wagner first conceived the idea 
of treating the legend of “ The Flying Dutchman” as an 
opera. In the brief but interesting autobiographical 
sketch included in the first volume of his collected 
writings, Wagner tells us that this voyage, which lasted 
three weeks and a half, and was rich in disasters, will 
never be effaced from his memory. Three times they 
met with terrific storms, and once were obliged to take 
shelter in a Norwegian port. A reading of Heine's 
version of the legend during this voyage, hearing the 
story told by the sailors in their own rude fashion, the 
events of the voyage itself, together with the various 
emotions excited by the inward storms which agitated 
him—all combined to determine him in his idea of treating 
the material dramatically. It was not, however, until 
towards the close of his sojourn in Paris (1841)—the 
miseries of which he has detailed in so touching a manner 
in a paper contributed to the Gazette Musicale, and 
entitled “ The End of a German Musician in Paris” *— 
that he set to work to carry out in its entirety the plan which 
he had conceived. To this he was driven by hearing that 
the sketch of the libretto, which he had drawn up with 
Heine’s sanction, and had submitted to M. Léon Pillet, 
director of the Grand Opera of Paris, had met with such 

igh approval that it had already been put into the hands 
of a French librettist, and that the composition of the 
music was entrusted to one M. Dietsch, chorus-master 
of the Académie Royale. Under the title of Ze Vaisseau 
Fantéme, M. Dietsch’s music survived several representa- 
tions, without Wagner’s name appearing in connection 
with it. As a sop for the indignity offered him, the 
necessities of life compelled Wagner to accept a sum of five 
hundred francs in recognition of his share in the work. 
That he might not be further swindled, he determined to 
complete his work for the German stage. Retiring to 
Meudon, near Paris, in the spring of 1841, after a nine 
months’ cessation from all original musical production, 
and almost fearing that his musical genius had deserted 
him, he set to work in earnest, and with the exception of 
the overture, completed the entire work within the space 





® Translated :im the Mewruty Musicat Recorp for August, &c. 1875. 





of seven weeks. In due course, together with Reseszd, it 
was accepted by Meyerbeer, for performance in Berlin. 
It was, however, at Dresden, in January, 1843, that it-was 
first heard under Wagner’s own direction. Among 
German conductors Spohr was one of the first to recognise 
its worth, and brought it out at Cassel. It was not, 
however, until after it had been heard at Weimar under 
Liszt’s direction, in 1854, that its merits came to be 
generally recognised. At the present date it may be said 
that in Germany it divides the popularity it has attained 
pretty equally with that enjoyed by Zannhauser, Lohengrin, 
and Die Meistersinger. That it only thus gradually 
worked itself into favour is easily to be accounted for. 
At the time of its production Wagner was regarded 
merely as one among many more or less gifted composers. 
Heard, as it then was, without previous preparation, 
without eager expectation or .a quick apprehension for 
what is new, it is not surprising that by many it was 
regarded as a work unfitted for the stage on account of its 
profound melancholy and gloomy simplicity. Some such 
feeling regarding it seems also to have been entertained 
here, if we may judge from the fact that our Italian Opera 
directors, notwithstanding the success which has since 
attended Zannhduser and Lohengrin, have allowed six 
years to elapse since its production in Italian at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane (on the last two nights of the 
season of 1870), without reverting to it again. This passive- 
ness of his rival impressarios has been a fortunate circum- 
stance for Mr. Carl Rosa, as it has enabled him to bring 
forward, almost as a novelty, that one of Wagner’s operas 
which requires the least expenditure for its representation, 
and just at a moment when the public interest in this 
master has attained an unprecedented height. Mr. Rosa 
is, therefore, to be congratulated upon the opportunity 
offered to him, no less than upon the judgment he has 
displayed in taking advantage of it. 

Wagner has carried out his plan of dramatising the 
legend of “ The Flying Dutchman’ without making any 
substantial alteration in Heine’s version of it. His 
libretto, which in the original may be read as a poem for 
its own sake, is founded on the familiar old story of a 
Dutch captain, who, in vain trying to round the Cape of 
Good Hope during a terrific storm, on his sailors im- 
ploring him to put.back, vowed he would not give up the 
attempt, even should he have to remain at sea until the 
Day of Judgment. Satan heard him and took him at his 
word; and, as a punishment for his blasphemy, con- 
demned him to roam the seas for an indefinite period, 
bringing destruction to every ship he should fall in with. 
The Angel of Mercy, however, interposed, and so far 
gained a mitigation of his sentence that he was permitted 
to go ashore once every seven years and seek a wife. 
Should the wife he chose prove untrue to him, she would 
also become a prey of hell; but should he find one who 
would prove faithful to him until death, her constancy 
would blot out his sin, and after a natural death open to 
him the gates of everlasting salvation. The scene of the 
opera is laid on the coast of Norway. Daland, a 
Norwegian shipowner, and captain of his own vessel, is 
detained on a homeward voyage by stress of weather, and 
obliged to anchor in a small bay not many miles from his 
home. Here he falls in with the Dutchman ; companions 
in adversity soon make friends, and they go on shore 
together. The Dutchman tells Daland that he has sailed 
all the world over, that his ship is full of the costliest 
treasures, but complains that the one thing he most 
wanted was a home, and that he could not find. In 
proof of his riches, he shows him a chest of magnificent 

1s, which he offers him in return for a single night’s 
leduing in his house ; and on hearing that he has.a 
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daughter, at once offers to marry her and endow her with 


all his riches. On the storm abating the two set sail for 
Daland’s home. The scene now changes to Daland’s 
house. Here are seen his daughter Senta and Mary, 
her old nurse, surrounded by maidens busy at work over 
their spinning-wheels. Senta alone sits apart from the 
rest, steadfastly regarding a picture of the Flying Dutch- 
man which hangs on the wall. The constant sight of this 
picture, and familiarity with the legend, has so aroused her 
sympathy for his fate that she can think of nothing else. 
To relieve her feelings she sings a ballad recounting the 
story of the Dutchman, each verse of which ends with 
the words : 
** An angel shall send him a wife to bring him peace and salvation : 
Oh, if thou couldst, spectre seaman, but find her! 
Pray, pray that Heaven may soon— 
In pity—grant him this boon !” 

At the close of it she jumps up and passionately declares 
that she will be his wife, and that she will bring him 
salvation. At this moment Eric, her lover, comes in with 
the news that he has seen her father’s ship in the offing. 
The maidens disperse, and set about making preparations 
for Daland’s return. Senta and Eric are left alone. A 
long duet follows, in which Eric pleads his suit, at the 
same time reproving Senta for allowing herself to be so 
impressed by a picture and a ballad. He pleads, however, 
despairingly, recounting how in a dream he had seen 
Daland returning with a stranger—the man in the picture ; 
how she threw herself at the stranger’s feet, how he 
raised her up and kissed her, and how she went off to sea 
with him. This recital more than ever confirms her in 
her idea that she is to be the Dutchman’s bride, and, 
springing up, she goes to meet her father and the 
stranger, who at this moment appear upon the threshold. 
After the necessary introductions, Senta and the Dutch- 
man, upon whom she has riveted her whole attention, are 
left alone, and their marriage is arranged. Now follows 
the feast which Daland was accustomed to give to his 
sailors after each successive voyage. Here Eric finds 
opportunity to speak with Senta, and warn her against 
her intended marriage. The Dutchman surprises them 
in their interview, and, believing her false, makes himself 
known as the Flying Dutchman, declaring that everlasting 
damnation is the lot of all those who prove faithless to 
him. But from such a fate he says he will save her by at 
once departing ; he goes on board his ship, and Senta, 
vowing everlasting fidelity, rushes after him, and throws 
herself into the sea. The Dutchman’s ship immediately 
sinks, and, as the curtain falls, the two are seen in 
glorified attire ascending to heaven. 

As the first attempt in a system which has since be- 
come more familiar by expansion, this early work of 
Wagner’s seems now the more interesting, and offers 
richer points of view for critical examination, than 
formerly it could have done, when it appeared by itself. 
To institute a comparison between Der Fiiegende Hol- 
lander and Wagner’s later works, interesting as the task 
would be, would carry us far beyond the range ofa single 
article. A few remarks must therefore suffice. One must 
not forget that at the time it was composed, Wagner, as a 
reformer, had not yet set up that banner, the device of 
which was not fully unfurled till after the production of 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin. As Liszt has eloquently ex- 

ressed himself :—“ One sees him endeavouring to escape 
rom the idols to which he had offered, but without 
making war upon them to the death. Only here and 
there he ventures to come forward with his dazzling 
breadth of style, and only with timidity withdraws himself 
from the dominion of traditional forms, which he still 
admits, not having as yet, as he has since done, 








systematically rejected them.” Thus in Der Fiiegende 
Hollander,as compared with Wagner’s later works, we 
find instances of airs and concerted pieces, the tuneful- 
ness of which must have astonished those who have been 
taught to regard Wagner as a composer destitute of the 
faculty of melodious expression—which are capable of 
being detached from the context without detriment to it. 
We find concessions to what were formerly regarded as 
musical exigencies in the occasional repetition of portions 
of the text, as well as to popular feeling, as instanced by 
the double cadenza in the grand duet between Senta and 
the Dutchman in the second act. Yet we cannot but 
recognise the genius of Wagner’s later manner in his 
application of the Leétmotiv, his novel harmonic transi- 
tions, his masterly treatment of the orchestra, and the 
generally truthful and eloquent manner in which this 
illustrates both the text and the dramatic action. 

It was with good reason that Liszt, with his usual pre- 
science, publicly asserted more than twenty years ago, 
that even if Der Fliegende Hollinder had not been 
followed by his other works, the unquestionable talent 
imprinted on it would have been sufficient to secure a 
prominent place for Wagner among the creative geniuses 
of our age. At the present date it seems to stand in 
danger of being over rather than under-rated, from the 
simple fact that it more readily appeals to those whose 
sympathies lie with the opera of the past than with the 
musical drama of the future, and the amount of admira- 
tion expressed for it by an individual may be taken as 
the measure of his incapacity for appreciating at their 
full worth Wagner’s latest essays—supposing, of course, 
that he has made the best of his opportunities of familiar- 
ising himself with these, with a view to exercising his 
critical powers upon them. 

But whatever be the position which should be justly 
assigned to Der Fliegende Hollinder in relation to 
Wagner’s later works, it is as highly creditable to 
Mr. Rosa’s enterprise as it is thankworthy of him to 
have brought it out in an English dress. Though by 
those whose experiences extend to Bayreuth, Munich, 
Weimar, &c., its presentation could hardly be regarded 
as a model one, in consequence of the difficulties attend- 
ing the presentation of such a work in English, upon 
a stage of too restricted an area for adequately mount- 
ing a sea-piece, and with a band which, admirable as 
it is in its general constitution, one would have liked 
to have seen still more reinforced, especially in the 
string department, still there was much to admire in the 
general result. Properly speaking, this drama is in reality 
played by only two persons—the Dutchman and Senta— 
of whom the latter demands our attention only so far as 
her intervention can have a benign or an injurious in- 
fluence upon the other. In fact, the effect of the whole 
picture is concentrated upon the commanding but pallid 
figure of the man. Four times the Dutch captain comes 
forward, and each time awakes our sympathy in a greater 
degree ; each occasion of his appearance being more 
forcibly affecting than the foregoing. At first we see, as 
it were, but a rough sketch of him, and next his deep- 
lined portrait. On the third occasion of his appearance 
we hear him speak, and at last we see him act. It was 
a fortunate circumstance, therefore, that Mr. Rosa was 
enabled to secure for this all-important part the services 
of so excellent an artist as Mr. Santley, who may fairly 
be regarded as the mainstay if not the soul of his com- 
pany. The self-restraint he exercised was worthy of alt 
praise, and had his declamation, from a German point of 
view, been on a par with the excellence of his cantadile 
singing, he would have left little to desire. Both histrio- 
nically. and vocally Mile. Torriani made a passable, but 
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hardly an interesting, Senta. Full and minute as are the 
stage directions given in the score, we cannot but think 
that a higher point of excellence might easily have been 
attained by reference to the pamphlet which Wagner has 
published on performing this opera. Had Mr. Rosa taken 
the trouble to read this and expound it to those who are 
under him, we should have looked for a less humorous 
impersonation of the part of Daland by Mr. A. Stevens, 
and a less sentimental rendering of the part of Eric by 
Mr. Fred. C. Packard. The less important ré/es of Mary, 
Senta’s old nurse, and the steersman of Daland’s vessel, 
were satisfactorily filled by Miss Lucy Franklein and Mr. 
J. W. Turner. To the singing of the chorus, particularly 
on the part of the ladies, praise is especially due, but that 
Mr. Rosa had not treated his company to a summer out- 
ing at the seaside was but too often apparent from the 
awkwardness of his sailors. The band, which Mr. Rosa 
conducted with readiness and precision, seemed thoroughly 
familiar with their work, but from their frequent obtrusive- 
ness we could not but regret that Wagner’s plan of lower- 
ing the position of the orchestra had not been adopted. 
We have been speaking of the first night’s performance ; 
it may therefore fairly be taken for granted that much to 
which exception has been taken has ere this been amended. 
Of the genuineness of the enthusiasm evoked, or of the 
high position which the Flying Dutchman bids fair to 
take in public estimation, there could hardly be a doubt. 

We should not close this notice without adding that 
the English version made use of is the work of an Ameri- 
can author, Mr. John P. Jackson, who may fairly be 
‘complimented upon the generally excellent manner in 
which he has fulfilled an extremely difficult task, and 
which is one which he could only have undertaken from 
love and admiration for Wagner, and from a desire to 
propagate a knowledge of his music. 








BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE institution of a triennial musical festival at Bristol 
may be regarded as one of the best results of Mr. Willert 
Beale’s National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, 
it having sprung directly from the efforts of a choral 
society, which was founded, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Stone, expressly for competition at the first of these 
meetings, in 1872. The declared object of the promoters 
of the first Bristol festival, of 1873, was to institute pe- 
riodical performances of music of the highest class, and 
to raise a fund for the benefit of certain local charities. 
The success attending it was such as to encourage its pro- 
moters to enlarge their scheme of operations; accordingly, 
in 1874, a society was formed for the purpose of holding 
trienniaf festivals, with the view of promoting a taste for, 
and extending the knowledge of, classical music, and at the 
same time of benefiting local charitable institutions. The 
members of this society were limited to 300—each being 
a guarantorof £25. The list was speedily filled, and other 
applicants are waiting for admission as vacancies may 
from time to time arise. With a guarantee of £7,500 what 
might not be done for the advance of musical art ! 

In their prospectus the promoters of the late festival 
pointed, with pardonable pride, to the production of Pro- 
fessor G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, St. Fohn the Baptist, 
which has since been acknowledged as the finest oratorio 
of recent date, “as havingrendered the first Bristol Musical 
Festival memorable in the annals of the musical world, 
and placed it in the front rank of English festivals.” With 
such an example before them, it is to be regretted that 
the promoters of the late festival should have set their 


ance, and have restricted their programme in the main to 
the usual round of well-worn works, thus reducing the 
interest of their festival to a purely local one. In defence 
of their course of proceeding, it may be said that the first 
object of a provincial festival is, in point of fact, to raise 
money, and this is more surely effected by the presenta- 
tion of musical works of recognised merit than of those 
yet untried. In the matter of producing new choral 
works of importance, it may further be said that the 
metropolis does not set a good example. But, on the 
other hand, there is Birmingham, where, as was recently 
the case, it is not uncommon to find three or four new 
choral works of importance brought forward for the first 
time at one and the same festival. We cannot but think, 
therefore, that Bristol, and other provincial cities which 
have their regularly recurring festival, might, with advan- 
tage to art-progress, take a lesson from Birmingham. 
Under the circumstances we have not felt called upon 
to offer our readers a detailed account of the Bristol 
festival, as we recently did in the case of that at Birming- 
ham ; for what interest can it be to the world at large 
to hear how such well-known works as Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah and Hymn of Praise, Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt 
and Messiah, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, Spohr’s Fall 
of Babylon, and Verdi’s Reguzem were sung by such 
well-known artists as Mlle. ‘Titiens, Mlle. Albani, Mme. 
Edith Wynne, Mme. Patey, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, and 
Herr Behrens, assisted in the minor parts by Mr. Harper 
Keaton and Mr. Henry Pope? It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to be able to state that accounts agree in recognising 
the general excellence -of the performances, as well on the 
part of the principal vocalists, as of the choir trained by 
Mr. Alfrei Stone, and of Mr. Charles Hallés famous 
band from Manchester. No less pleasing is it to notice 
that the quality of the miscellaneous programmes—which 
included such works as Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony and Choral Fantasia, 
and Schumann’s symphony (No. 1) in B flat, besides over- 
tures by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Weber, and 
Wagner—was, thanks probably to the influence of Mr. 
Hallé, who conducted, far above the average of such 
gatherings ; and, lastly, to learn that, in behalf of the 
charities, this second Bristol festival has proved successful 
beyond all anticipation. 


MR. HULLAH’S FOURTH REPORT ON MUSIC 
IN OUR TRAINING COLLEGES. 


IN his report of last year, on the examination in music of 
the students of training colleges in Great Britain, Mr. 
Huilah, the Government Inspector of Music, expressed a 
hope that his next report would present a still more favour- 
able record of musical progress in the training colleges 
under inspection. This hope has been fulfilled to a greater 
extent even than he had anticipated. The tables of per- 
centages show that a larger proportion of students than 
heretofore have obtained ‘60 per cent. and over” of the 
utmost number of marks attainable, whether for theoreti- 
cal knowledge or practical skill. These tables, however, 
do not quite do justice to all the colleges, since in several 
the majority of the students have attained as many as go, 
and even 100 per cent. of these marks, a fact unrecog- 
nised in them. This improvement is attributable to a 
variety of causes, among which the recognition of the 
importance of the subject must be placed foremost, in- 
volving, as of necessity it does, corresponding recognition 
on the parts of managers, instructors, and pupils. More 





faces against the production of any new work of import- 





and better space has been allotted to it in time-tables ; 
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inefficient teachers have been, in some colleges, replaced 
by efficient ones; and learners have ascertained that 
musical skill is within the- reach of the majority of, if not 
all, those who seek it earnestly. Even in the matter to 
which he had occasion, in former reports, to refer so often, 
the musical deficiencies of students on entering the train- 
ing colleges, some improvement on former years has to be 
recorded. Of the 1,672 students examined by him indi- 
vidually in 1873, 923 had, before their entry to their 
several colleges, received no instruction, even in the 
elements of music, and many had never sung even by 
“ear.” Of the 1,807 (second-year students) presented to 
him. for examination last year, 731 were in like predica- 
ment. Relatively this is a small number, absolutely it is 
a very large one; and the only hope of its diminution is 
to be found in the more general teaching of music “ from 
notes” in elementary schools, gradually to be made possi- 
ble by an increased supply of schoolmasters skilled in 
music, but only to be insured by the organisation of com- 
petent inspection of their work. He repeats, and it is to 
be feared will have still occasion to do so, that, especially 
having regard to the number of subjects, some of them 
new ones, to which the.attention of the training college 
student has to be directed, there is little chance of his 
attaining musical skill enough to be useful to him in his 
after calling, unless he enters on his training with some 
of that “sympathy of eye and ear” to which he has so 
often referred. This he should have acquired, not merely 
before he becomes a student, but before he becomes even 
a pupil-teacher. 

No essential changes have been made in the mode 
of examination. Last year, as before, the second-year 
students of each college were made to sing collectively 
and individually; the individual singing being of music 
both prepared and unprepared, or “at sight.” They were 
also submitted to ear tests. 

In the individual singing of music already practised, a 
gradual improvement is to be noted. On this the train- 
ing of the students in other subjects tells favourably 
indirectly, and in one especially, reading aloud, directly. 

In the power and facility of “‘ singing at sight,” the past 
year’s examination revealed great and unprecedented im- 
provement. 

The number of students who have undergone the “ ear 
tests” satisfactorily in the course of the last examination 
is again somewhat greater than at any previous one. 
What Mr. Hullah has to say on this point is of extreme 
interest; he writes :— 

‘This is one of the subjects wherein the first step seems every- 
thing. I find, as a rule, that students can either tell sounds played 
or-sung to them readily and certainly, or not at all. This might 
suggest the conclusion that the power of doing so was a natural 
gift. That it is largely dependent on race and family is certain, 
simply, as I believe, because among’ certain races and in certain 
families music has long been cultivated. Among varieties even of 
the most musical races with whom this has not been the case, musical 
aptitude will be found to die out. Thus the Celts of Wales are, 
perhaps, the most musically apt of any people in Great Britain ; 
on the other hand, those of the Highlands of Scotland are the least 
so. Ihave never met with a Welsh student with what is called a 
defective ear. I have taken the utmost pains to get a Highland 
student to imitate even. approximately the: simplest succession of 
musical sounds, quite unsuccessfully ; and this not. in one instance 
only, but in half-a-dozen consecutive instances. The cause is not 
far to seek. Music isan imitative art. From time immemorial the 
Welsh ear has been formed, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
harp, an instrument not merely refined in its quality, but an instru- 
ment of harmony, and, therefore, of necessity tuned on the system 
which, with Europeans, use has made into a second nature. The 
Highland ear has. been formed on the coarsest variety of one of 
the most imperfect even of monodic instruments, the bagpipe. I 
do not give these as the only causes of the musical inequality of 
these two varieties of the same race, but. as one of them, and that of 
itself a sufficient‘one.” ; 





Having regard to its non-recognition as a subject 
instrumental music makes considerable progress in. the 
training colleges. There is not one in which it is not 
cultivated by a fair proportion of students ; and in several 
every student receives, or has the opportunity of receiving, 
some instruction in it. 

Mr. Hullah has already on two occasions called atten- 


tion to the teaching of the pianoforte in the Church of 


Scotland Training College at Edinburgh. The excep- 
tional method employed there, and the equally exceptional 
results obtained from it, fully excuses him for doing so 
again. He tells us :-— 


‘* Between forty and fifty of the female students of this institution 
are distributed into six classes, in each of which not fewer than 
seven, or more than eight, receive instruction from Mr. Mackenzie, 
an eminent Edinburgh professor, assisted by a resident governess, 
Miss Hart. For this and the use of music they pay a small fee. 
Some previous preparation is a condition of entrance even into the 
lowest of these classes, which, of course, are in various stages of 
progress. Mr. Mackenzie’s method is simple, whatever musical 
science and skill, energy and quickness of observation may be 
needed to make it effective. When he has occasion to introduce a 
new composition to his pupils he collects them round one piano- 
forte, plays it, marks and gives reasons for the choice of the 
“ fingering,” and then hands them the copy thus marked, that they 
may transfer his fingering to theirown copies. At the end of a few 
days, during which they are expected to have given it some study 
and practice, the class re-assembles and simultaneously practises it 
under Mr. Mackenzie’s direction. It is obvious that such instrue- 
tion, in such a subject as pianoforte-playing, can only be efficient 
in very competent hands. It is not enough that the teacher know 
whether what he listens to is right or wrong ; he must know what it 
is that is wrong, and who is the wrongdoer. Moreover, his eyes 
must be as actively employed as his ears, that he may note and 
correct at least the most glaring instances of clumsy manipulation. 
That individual correctness may be attained by instruction thus 
distributed I was enabled to ascertain by calling upon individual 
students, at Mr. Mackenzie's invitation, to play any of the major or 
minor scales, which they did generally readily and correctly. The 
piece I heard performed, and creditably, by the highest class was. 
Bennett's Introduction and Pastorale, Op. 28. Those acquainted 
with this refined composition will know what accuracy on the part 
of eight performers must be needed for a fairly agreeable rendering 
of it. I have returned at some length to this subject, from an 
earnest desire to see the example of Edinburgh imitated in regard 
to it. The preliminary outlay (for the purchase of pianofortes) 
will of necessity be a difficulty in many places, and the obtaining 
the services of a professor of the first class another.” 


Though instrumental practice other than on the piano- 
forte is carried on to a considerable extent by individual 
students, in only one college has any attempt been made 
to turn it to account in simultaneous performance. At 
Culham a small band of brass instruments has been 
formed under the direction of a student—the son of a 
bandmaster—with such success as to show that, even in 
the limited time that can be devoted to it, instrumental 
music, under competent direction, might easily be made a 
part of the business of a training college. 

The inspector again complains that the majority of the 
training schools still labour under the disadvantage of 
having their practice limited to music for voices exclu- 
sively male or exclusively female, a limitation which 
deprives them of that best of all modes of cultivating the 
musical ear and taste—taking part in choral music with a 
completely appointed choir. Calling to mind that the 
quantity of good music for the exclusively male or exclu- 
sively female choir is, as compared with that for the 
perfect choir, very limited, and that its execution teo is 
attended with especial difficulties, arising as well from the 
commonly-extravagant compass of the: extreme = as 
their close texture, he urges that more profit is likely to 
result from the practice of a single oratorio of Handel 
than from that of any number of part-songs or similar 
pieces composed for either of the two classes of voice. 
That his repeated recommendations to the authorities-of 
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the training colleges to make arrangements—often at 
tended with little practical difficulty—for occasiona 
meetings for practice of neighbouring institutions of dif- 
ferent sexes, should have been so far without effect, save 
in a single instance, is much to be regretted. On the 
occasion of his last examination at Stockwell some of the 
male students from the Borough Road attended, that 
those of the female students at Stockwell might, for the 
first and only time since they had been in training, realise 
fully the effect of the music they had been studying in 
detail, and ascertain practically the difference between 
half a choir and a whole one. Is it to be argued (he 
asks) from their action or inaction in this matter that the 
authorities of the training colleges are of opinion that 
the only adult persons who cannot safely be trusted to 
pass an occasional hour, every moment of which would be 
occupied, and this under surveillance, in company with 
those of another sex, are the future instructors and in- 
structresses of the people of Great Britain? It is impos- 
sible to believe that the subject has ever been seriously 
considered by them. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


-_— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
LEIpz1G, October, 1876. 


THE ‘Florentiner Quartett,” directed by Herr Jean Becker, 
commenced a series of three chamber-music soirées, at the 
Gewandhaus, on the 1st October, with the following programme : 
Haydn’s D major quartett, Mendelssohn’s £ flat major quartett 
(Op. 12), and Schubert's D minor quartett. This ‘‘ Quartett ” 
party has undergone a change in its constitution, Herr Hilpert, 
who has been engaged for the Vienna Court Orchestra, having 
been replaced by another violoncellist, Herr Hegyesi, unknown 
to us until now, but whose only inferiority lies in his instrument, 
which does not possess the same richness of tone as Hilpert’s. In 
other particulars the playing of the ‘‘ Florentiner Quartett” has 
become even more finished than formerly ; indeed, it has struck 
me that, in some of the best works, too much is done with regard 
tothe nuances. I had rather have seen certain fluctuations in 
the time avoided. To my thinking, the character of most of 
Haydn’s and Mozart's quartetts requires a more even and simple 
rendering. Partly by the distinct marking of the nuances, but 
more particularly by his “tempo rubato,” which is but too 
apparent in some parts, Herr Becker's individual conception of 
such works imparts to them, asit seems to me, a certain nervous 
effect. Such subjective expressions of feeling appear to me 
also out of place in Beethoven’s colossal quartetts. Such an 
over-fine performance might certainly suit a few of Schubert’s 
or Schumann’s quartetts, but even in these I think we should 
adhere to Goethe’s maxim, ‘‘ Es tragt Verstand und rechter 
Sinn mit wenig Kunst sich selber vor” (Reason and 
sense can be represented with little art). With regard to the 
artistic side of Becker’s playing, I cannot but praise the perfec- 
tion of all his technical points, his accuracy, and his rich tone. 
My impressions of the first evening were confirmed at the 
second concert, on the 8th ult., when Mozart’s p minor, Schu- 
mann’s F major (Op. 41), and Beethoven’s c major (Op. 59) 
quartetts were heard. 

The. subscription concerts at the Gewandhaus began on the 
5th. ult., under Reinecke’s direction, when the orchestra fully 
maintained its old fame in Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas 
and Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony, Madame Peschka-Leutner 

a very. melodious cavatina from the opera King Manfred, 
by Carl Reinecke, and a scene and aria, ‘‘So, schnéde, Barbar, 
kannst du mich verlassen,” by Spohr, and displayed the qualities 
of traly-finished artistic singing. Between the vocal pieces Herr 
Concertmeister Schradiek played Max Bruch’s fine violin con- 

‘ ow in an excellent manner. 
/20e€At the second Gewandhaus-concert, four pieces for string 


orchestra, entitled ‘* Novelletten,” by Gade, were brought for- 
ward as novelties. The first alone enlisted our sympathy, 
whilst the inferiority of the others surprised us not a little. 
From a master like Gade, who, in his former works has dis- 
tinguished himself by his peculiar invention, we could. 
might, with justice, expect something greater than that whic 
he offers in these ‘‘ Novelletten.” The greatest interest of the 
evening was centred in the performance of Herr Anton Door, 
Professor of Music at the Royal Conservatoire at Vienna. Herr 
Door is.not only an imposing pianist of the first grade, but also 
in other ways an excellent musician, and his playing has | 
quite an extraordinary impression here. His classic manner 
recalled to my mind animated recollections of the eminent 
piaying of Herr E. Pauer and of the late Carl Tausig, when in 

is last period. Herr Door’s technique is worthy of being put 
on a level with the best I have ever heard in pianoforte playing. 
His manly and truly musical performance deserves the highest 
praise. He first played the 2nd concerto (in G minor) by Saint- 
Saéns, of which the second movement is a thoroughly charming 
scherzo, and interested the most. Besides this movement, the 
finale, a very lively piece in the style of a saltarello, pleased 
very well, in spite of its somewhat far-fetched piquancy. On 
the whole, the first movement pleased me least. It contains a 
succession of starts, which do not lead to real development. 
Yet this work of Saint-Saéns—though not quite on a par with 
Reinecke’s F sharp minor concerto, or Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto—might with credit occupy a place by the side of these 
excellent compositions. Three short solos, two by Tschai- 
kowsky, and German dances by Rubinstein, failed to makeray 
particularly recreative impression, in spite of their being ex 
cellently rendered by Herr Door. 

The same evening, Mme. Schimon-Regan, of whom I have 
often spoken with enthusiasm, sang the aria, ‘‘ Zeffiretti,” from 
Mozart’s /domeneo, two songs by Schumann, and two (new ones) 
by Heinrich Hoffmann, one of which, ‘‘ Vergissmeinnicht;” is 
a very charming composition. 

The following are the novelties shortly to be performed atrthe 
Gewandhaus :—Symphony, No. 3, by S. Jadassohn, which 
work the Dresden Court Orchestra has also included in its pre- 
gramme ; a symphony, ‘‘ In den Alpen,” by Raff; a ‘‘ Rustic 
Symphony,” by Goldmarck ; a symphony by Rheinberger; and 
“Funeral March,” from Wagner’s Gétlerdimmerung. Herr 
Schradiek promises to play a violin-concerto, by Reinecke, and 
we may also hear many new and interesting chamber-musie 
compositions. 

In the evening entertainment at the Conservatoire on Friday, 
the 13th October, Herr Door played, in conjunction with Herr 
Schradiek, a very interesting sonata for piano and violin, by 
Goldmarck, the first movement of which pleased me veryymucln; 
I was charmed with the fine and spirited details of the second 
movement, though it was of too great a length; the finale met 
with the least approval. In addition, Herr Door played» to 
perfection, a short and pretty piece, by Th. Kirchner, anda 
toccata, for piano solo, by Carl Levi, of Vienna. This toceata 
js by no means a commonplace piece, and its publication is 
jooked forward to with interest. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, October 12/h, 1876. 
I HAVE to report on two operas and a ballet, performed for the 
first time at. the Hofoper. Two operas while tne weeks ! it.is 
but very rarely that such an event has taken place in Vienna. 
No wonder ; the direction stands in need of novelties, to rouse 
the public from their apathy. The opera. first performed was 
Die Folkunger, by Edmund. Kretschmer, the libretto by Mosen- 
—. bag Tay por this opera is. Prince nag of Sweden, sen 
of King Eri belonging to the house of the Folkunger. 
After the death of the king, the Duke of Schoonen, who: strives 
for the crown, orders Patrik, an accomplice, to kill theprince;; but 
Patrik is pitiful, and spares his life, on the condition that he will 
swear never to discover himself. By this act.of cowardice the 
hero becomes dead for the spectator, for he can no | ai 





active. This is the chief fault «f the libretto, which otherwise 
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shows the well-versed poet. As this is  Kretschmer’s first 
dramatic work, one cannot but wonder at the knowledge he 
shows of stage effect, instrumentation, and treatment of the 
voice. He evinces taste for euphony and form, and never 
attempts more than he can really do. These are the good 
qualities of a nice but fnot great talent, which above all wants 
invention, originality, and pleasing melody. Kretschmer particu- 
larly takes Meyerbeer and Wagner as models, and often reminds 
us also of other composers. There is but one piece in the whole 
opera which is out of the beaten track—viz., the song of the girls 
of Dalekarlien (Brauttanz of Falun). On the whole, the second 
act'is the best ; the ensemble here and again in the third act, is 
admirable for its dramatic style. The male choruses, good as 
they are, remind us often of the German Liedertafel. The recita- 
‘tive is flat and without energy ; the airs and other pieces for two 
And more voices little engaging. Nevertheless, the first evening 
was in some way a triumph for the composer, as the audience 
was courteous enough to call for him again and again. And so 
it was in Dresden, Munich, and many other German towns, 
where the opera pleased so much that the editor was encouraged 
to publish the work in as many different forms as_ possible. 
Both facts are quite inconceivable, and can only be accounted 
for by the extreme want of new apparitions in the opera field. 
The chief parts were represented by Frau Kupfer, Herren Labatt 
and Beck; the smaller parts by Fri. Siegstadt and Tremel ; 
Herren Scaria, Mayerhofer, and Hablawetz, who were all 
honoured with the usual amount of applause. 


The second opera was Das Goldene Kreuz, the libretto like- 
wise by Mosenthal, the music by Ignaz Briill. This opera, 
evidently intended for a smaller theatre, and for moderately 
gifted artists, was first produced in Berlin (December, 1875), and 
has since been heard in many German towns, and everywhere 
with a favourable result. In Vienna, the native town of the 
composer, it was also warmly received. The libretto, imitated 
from a French comedy by Mélesville, is very simple, and scarcely 
sufficient for two acts. The music is melodious and of a light 
character. Its division into romances, smaller airs, duettos, 
&c., takes no notice of the revolution of the day. We hear 
another Lortzing, who timidly sets foot upon the stage and never 
says more than he thinks he can answer for. Such virtue is in 
keeping with the amiable, modest, and sensitive character of the 
composer himself, who, as pianist, already rejoices in a respect- 
able fame. Nevertheless, his opera (or better, Singspiel) makes 
one wish sometimes for a little more variety in harmony and 
rhythm, and in the colouring of the instrumentation. As the 
opera, however, has been {received with such acclamation, and 
even in great opera houses not at all fitted for Singspiele, the 
composer may the more gain in consciousness and progress with 
each new work. Meanwhile his first specimen will have its run, 
and will not fail to delight particularly such people as hate 
every innovation in music. The characters of the Goldene Kreuz 
were represented by the ladies Ehnn and Dillner, by Herren 
Walter, Mayerhofer, and Scaria, who all, the composer in- 
cluded, were called for after the first and second acts and greeted 
with warm applause. 


The opera was followed by a new ballet (Coffelia), repre 
sented for the first time in Vienna. The motive of the action iS 
derived from E. T. A. Hoffmann’s romantic novel ‘‘ Der Sand- 
mann.” In the second part we see the museum of Coppelius, 
filled with automatons, and himself endeavouring to give life to 
his favourite automaton—a scene full of drolleries. The music, 
by Leo Delibes, well known as the composer of the opera Le 
Koi @a dit, is ingenious, melodious, and follows the dramatic 
action step by step. Particularly the variations on a Polish Lied 
by Moniouszko, charmed the connoisseurs and amateurs, and 
were excellently performed, as was also the whole music. Fri. 
Linda and Herr Frapport, in the principal ré/es (Svanilda and 
Coppelius), and the composer were called for unanimously. This 
ballet and the opera together will probably often fill the opera 
house. The operas represented from September 12th to October 
12th have been :— Zannhduser, Aida (twice), Kénigin von Saba 
(twice), Carmen (twice), Lohengrin (twice), Romeo, Don Fuan 
(twice), Die Folkunger (three times), Robert, Afrikanerin, Mig- 
non, Die Stumme von Portici, Das Goldene Kreuz, and the ballet 
Coppelia (twice). ‘ 





Correspondence. 


-_>_— 
THE MUSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN 
ENGLAND, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—Allow me to draw attention to a fact which seems hardly 
sufficiently regarded, although it is certainly one of some im- 
portance. This is the great want of a solid foundation to the 
musical education of children in England—a deficiency all the more 
remarkable since it is a certain (and, on some accounts, deplorable) 
fact that the art itself is more universally taught in this country than 
in any other. Must we explain this phenomenon by acknowledging 
that, thongh fond of music, we are not a musical people—capable, 
in short, of admiring the beauties which strike us on the surface, 
but not caring to penetrate further into the hidden mysteries, the 
“why and wherefore” of our art? I will not attempt to solve this 
question ; what I wish to bring to notice now is the fact that, were 
one to search among the countless youthful amateur performers of 
the present day, one would find but a select few acquainted with what 
is really the essential part, the A B C of music, Many can rattle 
easily through a brilliant fantasia, abounding in fours de force in the 
shape of cadenzas, shakes, &c.; others go in for classical music, and 
will treat you to a sonata of Beethoven’s or Mozart’s, played in the 
most approved drawing-room style—rhythm, expression, &c., ad 
Jibitum—and rather reminding one, by their bold interpretation of 
the great masters’ thoughts, of the ordinary English translation 
of an Italian libretto. Were you to ask these brilliant performers 
to point out the principal motive of the piece they were executing, 
and where the melody is taken up by different parts—in fact, to 
trace a sort of connection in the ideas from beginning to end—I 
doubt very much that they would understand your meaning, or, at 
best, be able to give more than an unsatisfactory and incomprehen- 
sive answer. And why is this? Simply because children are not 
taught, as they should be from the very first, to reason ; they go 
through the proper course of scales and exercises, and learn to read 
with tolerable facility the bass and treble clefs, after which they 
proceed to the usual routine of schoolroom pieces, and are finally 
handed over for a few lessons to a finishing master, who, knowing 
it to be hopeless to undertake a reformation in the short time 
allowed him, does not attempt the thankless task, but patiently 
bears the infliction of listening to his pupils’ desecration of the great 
works he venerates, only occasionally offering a word of remon- 
strance or advice, just to ease his conscience. Now, if children 
were taught the rudiments of harmony at once—that is, as soon 
as they can play a few five-finger exercises—-I maintain that 
they would take far more interest in their lessons, and that the profit 
they would derive from thus early learning to understand and seek 
for meanings in everything, would be simply incredible. It has 
therefore been my aim, as briefly as possible, to suggest the 
adoption of a system of musical education based mainly on the 
following principles: 1. The importance of teaching a child to 
distinguish by ear the different sounds of the notes upon the 
pianoforte. 2. That the beginner in music should combine the 
study of harmony from the first with that of the pianoforte. 3. That 
he should, while too young to do so of his own accord, be taught 
to reason for himself and to find out explanations for the various 
phenomena he will meet with. Acting on this system, I believe it 
would soon be found that, though the number of so-called 
brilliant performers might be diminished, there would be more than 
a proportionate increase in what it is now so rare to find, amateurs 
who not only play, but usderstand music. T. M. W. 


{Our correspondent has advanced nothing very new, but deserves 
thanks for calling attention to matters but too often neglected. 
Whether the faculty of distinguishing pitch with accuracy be a 
natural gift, or may be acquired, seems still to be undetermined. 
Mr. Hullah has recently put forth some interesting but not con- 
clusive remarks on the matter in his fourth report on music in our 
training colleges. The advantage of combining theoretical with 
technical instruction has by no means been overlooked by the best 
teachers. Professor Macfarren's excellent primer, ‘‘ Little Clarina’s 
Lesson-Book,” put forth by him more than twenty years ago, 
together with the famous ‘ Technical Studies” of the late Louis 
Plaidy and Friedrich Wieck (both published in English) are all, not 
to mention others, based upon the principle of imparting a know- 
ledge of harmony simultaneously with the practice of finger exer- 


' cises.—Ep. M. M. R.] 
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Rebiews. 


+e 
Mustkalisches und Persinliches. Von FERDINAND HILLER. 
Leipag: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 

EXCEPTING Wagner, there is, probably, no living German 
musician who, in the double capacity of composer and writer 
on musical subjects, has employed his pen more actively than Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. It would, doubtless, prove an interesting task 
to speak at length of his many fine compositions which, though 
widely known and esteemed in Germany, cannot be said to have 
met with the recognition they deserve in England. That they have 
not done so can only be put down to some strange fatality, such 
as that arising from the infrequency of his visits to us and the 
consequent absence of personal influence. From his book on 
Mendelssohn,* and the many fugitive articles, translations of 
which from time to time have appeared in the Musical World 
and elsewhere, he may be said to be better known here as a 
writer on musical subjects than as a composer. By degrees, it is 
pleasing to note, he seems to be publishing his most important 
writings in a collected form. Three volumes, ‘‘ Aus dem Ton- 
leben unserer Zeit ”—the first two of which were issued in 1868, 
have been before the world for some time. Quite recently he 
has edited a volume of letters by Moritz Hauptmann, in 
addition to the book which heads this notice. It is of this 
latter that we have now to speak. 

Like its predecessors, issued under the title ‘‘ Aus dem Ton- 
leben unserer Zeit,” this latest contribution of Dr. Hiller’s to 
musical literature consists of a series of articles which for the 
most part have been suggested by some passing occasion. Some 
of them we remember to have already read in the Kélnische 
Zeitung, but are glad to meet with them again in a collected 
orm, and to find that they have thus been rescued from the 
oblivion which contributions to a daily paper usually meet with. 

** My sikalisches und Persénliches ”—‘* Musical and Personal ” 
—Few, perhaps, will so readily recognise the pertinence of the 
title ad opted by Dr. Hiller for his book as reviewers in search 
for a convenient mode of classifying its contents. A better 
or more distinctive title could hardly have been devised. All the 
articles which it contains are more or less musical ; all are more 
or less personal—that is to say, thay have been suggested by 
oe events, such as the deaths of men of note with whom he 

ad come in personal contact, or by matters in which he has 
himself taken an important part, or has felt so much interest in 
as to be obliged to express an opinion upon them. Thus his 
book furnishes us with biographical or obituary notices of 
Cherubini, ¢ Ferdinand David, Etienne Joseph Soubre, Moritz 
Hartmann, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, and Louis Napoleon, with 
all of whom he was more or less intimately acquainted, Under 
the title ‘‘ Dramas as Operas,” he gives us the text of a lecture 
delivered in Cologne, in 1874. We have also the speech he 
made on the occasion of the removal of the Cologne Conserva- 
toire to new premises; a report of the Concours International 
of male vocal societies at Verviers in 1872; and accounts 
of a tour in Scandinavia, and of a day and a half’s stay in 
Rotterdam. Among the most interesting of the more critical 
notices are papers on Handel’s borrowings; conducting by 
heart; Handel’s Zheodora; Verdi's Requiem; Pergolese’s 
Stabat Mater ; Bach’s Christmas Oratorio; Carissimi’s Jonas ; 
together with reviews of F. A. Gevaert’s “‘ Histoire et Théorie 
de la Musique de l’Antiquité ;” C. F. Pohl’s ‘‘ Joseph Haydn ;” 
and Otto Gumprecht’s ‘‘;Neue Musikalische Characterbilder.” 

The short account of the life and works of Cherubini, for some 
particulars of which Dr. Hiller acknowledges his indebtedness 
to M, Fétis, is specially valuable as an expression of his own 
opinion of the worth of this master, and as containing several 
anecdotes derived from a personal acquaintance with him, which 
are not to be found in previous accounts of his life. Of his 
powers of originality as a composer, Dr. Hiller speaks in 





* Mendelssohn. Letters and Recollections. By Dr, Ferdinand Hiller. 
Translated by M. E. von Glehn. (Macmillan & Co. 

¢ Since the above notice of Dr. Hiller’s sketch of Cherubini’s life has be 
in it has been brought to our recollection that his article appeared 
an ish dress in Macmillan’s Magazine for July, 1875, some mon 
previous to its publication in ny. 





the warmest terms, but without tion. He says :— 
‘**Our musical historians have repeated, one after the other, that 
Cherubini, the Italian, did well to turn to Germans as his ex- 
amples and instructors. It is my conviction that Germans have 
learnt far more from Cherubini than he from them. For his 
clear mode of treating the orchestra he may owe something to 
Haydn ; in its liveliness it coincides with that of Mozart, but 
whose greatest master-works were composed only a few years 
before the most famous of Cherubini’s operas. But the undeni- 
able affinity which one has always recognised between Cherubini 
and Beethoven, can only be attributed to the choice of the 
latter, except so far as it might be affected by the similarity of 
their natural genius. One must remember that at the time of 
Lodoiska and Medea, Beethoven was still quite a young man, who, 
though he came forward with his first trios about the same 
time as an instrumental composer of the first rank, had not yet 
written a single work which bears any affinity to those of Cheru- 
bini. It is clear enough, however, that in the subsequent com- 
position of Fidelio he largely drew upon the great Italian’s 
dramatic style of writing, and this he himself openly and honour- 
ably avowed.” 

We must pass over Dr. Hiller’s illustrations of some ot 
Cherubini’s characteristics, which he says are reflected in 
his works and vice versé, and which he discusses fully and 
pleasantly, to repeat one or two anecdotes of the Italian master, 
which we have met with for the first time. It was Hiller’s 
first wish (he tells us) on his first visit to Paris as a youth 
of seventeen, to make acquain'ance with Cherubini, to whom 
he was furnished with a letter of introduction from his 
master, Hummel. At first sight he was disappointed with 
the lean little man’s appearance, which he had anticipated would 
be as imposing as his music. This soon wore off, and his 
Eames eye and noble bearing soon seemed more like that of a 
‘famous statesman than of a musician. Acquaintance ripened 
into friendship, and many were the acts of kindness received from 
Cherubini, for which Dr. Hiller expresses his gratitude. As an 
instance of the good-nature which underlay the severity with 
which, to its great advantage, he ruled the Conservatoire, Hiller 
relates that on asking permission one day to borrow a couple of 
books from the library of the institution, he was met with the 
stern rejoinder, ‘‘Ca ne se peut pas, c’est défendu.” The con- 
versation took another turn, and as he was leaving the room 
Cherubini called him back, and asked, ‘‘ What, then, are the 
books you wish to borrow from our library?”  ‘‘ Palestrina’s 
Motetts,” he replied. ‘* Well, then,” said the old man, in kindly 
tones, ‘‘ I will have them fetched for myself—and then you shall 
have them.” 

On leaving Paris, Hiller begged for a manuscript as a re- 
membrance. Cherubini offered him his choice of two. Without 
considering much their contents he seized the thickest, and was 
about to pocket it, when he was met with the usual ‘‘ Non, ¢a 
ne se peut pas,” for the pieces which were lettered and numbered 
had their respective places in his library, and might not be re- 
moved under any pretence. Three days afterwards he received 
a copy of the coveted score—a very beautiful Agnus Dei—which 
the indefatigable old man, with trembling hand, but with ex- 
treme neatness, had in the meantime made himself. 

The following testifies to Cherubini’s strong sense of order. 
He had his pocket-handkerchiefs marked with consecutive num- 
bers, indicating the order of rotation in which they were to be 
used. While on his death-bed, and racked with pain, a fresh 
handkerchief was handed to him. Noticing even then that it 
was given to.him out of its proper order, he threw it aside, and 
asked for No. 7—the one whose turn it was. To the last he 
showed the strong determination of his spirit, dying with the 
words ‘‘ Je ne veux pas mourir” almost upon his lips. Eleven 
years after his demise Hiller had the rare delight of beng 
allowed to examine his re/iguia ; the rich result he has detail 
in one of his previous volumes—‘‘ Aus dem Tonleben unserer 
Zeit.” 

The articles ‘‘ Dramas as Operas,” and ‘“‘On Conducting by 
Heart,” together with the review of Verdi’s Reguiem, may be 
classed as polemical; but their polemical character will hardly 
be recognised by the world at large. Indeed, those who have 
been wont to regard Hiller as the ‘‘ Altmeister”’ of Germany, 
and consequently a conservative musician of the old school, 
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and a staunch opponent of Wagner and the disciples of the new, 
will be rised at the temperate manner in which he delivers 
himself. ly once (in his review. of Otto Gumprecht’s work) 
does he approach severity. Therein he avers that Wagner has 
much in common with Napoleon III. Will he yet meet with 
his Sedan? he asks. Hardly, he thinks; but, at the same 
time, he predicts that his works will meet with their Sedan, 
because, hike those of the once mighty Emperor, as he at least 
is them, they are based upon untruth. 

favourable view taken e him. of Verdi's Reguiem—his 
review of which some, perhaps, will be inclined to regard as a 
counterblast to Dr. von Biilow’s famous letter to the Adigemeine 
a probably, surprise many. Yet it must be said 
that Dr. Hiller by no means stands alone among German 
musicians of eminence who have expressed admiration for 
Verdi’s work. 

In the article, “‘ Handel’s Borrowings,” suggested by some 
remarks of his biographers and critics, especially Schoelcher and 
Chrysander, upon Handel’s appropriation of somewhat more 
than occasional passages from the works of Erba, Urio, and 
others, Handel has found a vigorous advocate and supporter. 
Far from blaming him for what some have regarded as his 
thievish propensities, and consequently as marks of weakness, 
Dr. Hiller makes out a good case in his behalf, which, did space 
ssenee en would be interesting to follow from point to point. 

egarding Handel’s borrowings from these composers as a mere 
drop in the ocean, in comparison to what he originated, he avers 
that it is Handel they have to thank for the little notoriety they 
at present may be said to enjoy. 

The sketches of travel, necessarily more personal than musical, 
written in Hiller’s generally genial and lively manner, will be 
found entertaining, and by no means devoid of interest. 

Though we cannot but feel that we have done but scant jus- 
tice to the contents of Dr. Hiller’s book, we hope we have said 
enough to give our readers an idea of the kind of book it is. 
That it, together with its predecessors from the same pen, which 
has been as pointedly as it has heen actively employed, will in due 


course appear in an English dress, we venture to think is much 
to be hoped. 


A: First Book on the Theory of Music. Written especially for 
the use of the High Schools for Girls. By Louisa Grnson. 
Second Thousand. London: Weekes & Co., Novello & 
Co., and Whittaker & Co. 


THE first edition of this little book, which is designed chiefly 
for the use of students of the pianoforte, was warmly praised in 
our review columns (March 1, 1875), as being not only very in- 
telligible, but for the most part as exceedingly accurate. From 
a feeling that it was not unlikely to reach a second edition, and 
that in this case the authoress would like it to be as complete as 
is. consistent with brevity and simplicity, some considerable 
trouble was taken to point out a few slight shortcomings, the 
rectification of which seemed desirable, if not necessary, for a 
more thorough attainment of accuracy and clearness, We are 
to see, therefore, that in this second edition some alterations 
lave been made in the classification of subjects, the arrangement 
of chapters, and the information on time, accent, &c., in accord- 
ance with the suggestions which were then thrown out. To the 
new edition is appended a long list of eminent musicians, in- 
cluding Professor Macfarren, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Professor Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Professor Sir R. 
P: Stewart, &c., who have expressed very favourable opinions of 
ps worth of Miss Gibson’s little book, and which cer- 
inly cannot: be gainsaid. We are glad to learn that it is her 
intention to supplement’the present work by a ‘‘ Second Book,” 
cially prepared for the use of candidates for the Middle. Class 
niversity examinations. 


Hungarian Dances and Airs, 
j. Braums. Mingorian Dances. 
M. Havser. . Hungarian Dance. 





R. SCHUMANN. Ungarisch. 

R. VoLKMANN. Hungarian Sketches (Magyar zene va’zlat). 

Visegrad. Musical Poems. 

H. BEr110z, Marche Hongroise de Faust. 

W. Kune. Hungarian Dances (Czardas). 

F. Liszt. Tvanscription of David's Ungarisch. 

ScHUBERT. Five Hungarian Melodies. Transcribed by 
E. PAvER. <Augener & Co. 








THE above is a list of compositions, the recent re-publication 
of which in various forms has doubtless been suggested by the 


| universal popularity attained by Herr Brahms's H 


Dances, and the curiosity and interest excited thereby for Hiun+ 
garian music. It need hardly be said that it might easily have 
been extended ; as far as it goes, it forms an acceptable colleetion 
of examples illustrative of the so-called Hungarian style. 

It seems late in the day to be called upon to speak of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, which have already and deservedly attained 
so wide a popularity that they have now been published in 
several forms: firstly, as pianoforte duets, in which form they 
were ‘originally written ; secondly, as duets, but more easily 
arranged ; thirdly, as pianoforte solos; and fourthly, for violin 
and pianoforte. 

We cannot refer to them now without calling to the recollec- 
tion of our readers a letter contributed to our columns in 
February last by Mr. G. Lichtenstein, of Edinburgh. It was 
therein explained that nearly all the melodies that Brahms has 
here treated are taken from the “‘ Csardas”—the national dance 
of Hungary. A list of their original titles was appended, 
together with the names of their respective composers, some of 
whom are still living. What Brahms did was simply to put to 
paper what he had heard played by the bands (probably of 
gipsies), who in their fancy mixed up different national 
melodies already familiar to their audiences, and performed 
them with their own harmonies, embellishments, arabesques, 
&c. The extreme cleverness with which Herr Brahms has 
caught the spirit of the Hungarian gipsy style without adding 
anything of his own, and the effective manner in which he has 
transferred it to the pianoforte, is indeed remarkable. Thanks 
principally to Mme. Schumann and Professor Joachim, these 
charming pieces, in their various arrangements, have become 
so familiar to concert-goers that not a word more need be said 
in their favour. It seems due, however, to Messrs. Augener to 
state that the edition now put forth by them is identical with 
that of the German publisher. 

The Cz&rdas selected by Herr Kuhe are almost identical with 
those of Herr Brahms; there is, however, some considerable 
difference in the order of their succession, in the tonality in which 
they appear, and in the mode of their harmonisation. Herr 
Kuhe’s treatment of them lacks the individuality of Brahms, 
but has the advantage of being less difficult of execution. 
But for the fact that we have long been familiar with Herr 
Brahms’s version of these national tunes, and learnt to admire 
them, we should have been inclined to pronounce Herr Kuhe’s 
arrangement of them as a very acceptable contribution to-our 
store of national melodies for the pianoforte. 

Of the remaining portion of the list of Hungarian Dances and 
Airs which heads this notice we need not speak in detail, as 
many of them, especially those by Volkmann, have: been so 
recently spoken of in our review columns. ‘ 





Tanscriptionen aus klassischen Instrumental Werken fiir Violin’ 
und Pianoforte bearbeitet von E. W. Ritter. Dritte 
Serie. (No, 13-18.) Leipzig: Breitkopfund: Hartel. 


ALL we have said about the first and second: series of this-Work, 
reviewed in former numbers of the RECORD, is also applicable 
to the third series now before us. We.now. confine. ourselves’to 
a. list of its contents, are—Bourrée, No. 1 and.2,Badi- 
nerie and —— from ’s Suite in: D: major, Andante-and 
Finale: from . Haydn’s Symphony in’ Dp major‘(No. 14, in Bréft- 
kopf and Hirtel’s edition), Andante from Mozart’s Symphony 
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in C major (No. 4 im Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition), two 
Minuets from Haydn’s Symphonies in c and B flat major, and 
Beethoven’s Turkish March. 


Anthem, “*O taste and see.” A Festival Setting of the Magni- 
Jicat and Nunc Dimittis: By HUMPHREY J. STARK, Mus. 
Bac, Oxon. (Weekes & Co.) 

THOSE who are familiar with Sir John Goss’s melodious setting 
of the same text will perhaps regret that Mr. Stark did not 
choose other words than those from Psalm 34 upon which to 
base his anthem. His composition is, however, a smooth and 
unpretentious bit of writing (if we except the short episode be- 
= the words, ‘‘’ The lions do lack”), and it will be 
ound within the reach of any church choir with average 
resources. 

The choral music set to the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis 
is written ina more ambitious style, and has a florid organ part 
arranged (we are told) from the original accompaniments, which 
were for full orchestra, This composition has the fantasia 
character very decidedly ; and, with the exception of a little free 

writing, it apparently aims merely at the sort of word- 
yontng, with which modern cathedral writers are usually con- 
tent. From this point of view it is not altogether unsuccessful. 

But for practical purposes we doubt the wisdom of departing so 

frequently as Mr. Stark does from the ordinary four-part vocal 

harmony merely for the sake of an occasional chord or two. In 

Small choirs the balance is often destroyed by this arrangement, 

and with large choirs the plan may lead to some confusion in 

the necessary division of the voices. 

We observe the same inconsistency in regard to notation 
which was noticed in a former work by this writer. If theory 
is of any consequence at all, either the G natural in the fifth bar 
of page 6 should be F double-sharp, or the E sharp in the 
second line on page 16 should be F natural. However, in 
respect of discrepancies in notation, Mr. Stark sins in company 
with many other composers. 


Festival Anthem: ‘‘ When the Lord turned again.’ “ Bene- 
dictus.” A Collection of Organ Pieces. By CHARLES 
JosEPH Frost. (Novello & Co.) 

THE last-named of the three works, the titles of which are here 

set forth, is by far the most important,scontaining, as it does, 

twenty-four compositions of various lengths, and covering no 
less than 120 pages of music. The author possesses a certain 
fluency of ideas which, under proper control, might be made 
valuable ; but a want of constructive skill is apparent more or 
less in every movement. Symmetry of form is as essential to the 
beauty of a composition for the organ as for any other instru- 
ment, and it is precisely in this particular that so very few young 
composers excel. Mr. Frost will do well to extend his studies 
in this direction. If he will cultivate a habit of self-criticism, 
and if he will exercise a judicious use of the pruning-knife, he 
may yet do real and valuable service to his brother organists in 
the wide field which is open to writers of original music for the 

**king of instruments.” 

The. church pieces may be dismissed in fewer words. The 
Benedictus will perhaps compare favourably with most modern 
“services ;” but some portions of the anthem are wanting in 
that dignity of style which should characterise compositions for 
use during Divine service. The really excellent tenor solo, 
“Turn our captivity,” is, in our opinion, worthy of better sur- 
roundings than the jaunty and flippant phrases which occur in 
the opening and concluding choruses, 





MUSIG RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From, ASHDOWN and Parry: (W. H Allchin), “A 
Christmas. Greeting,” Song.—AUGENER and Co. : (C. Swain), 
Tunes and Chants—H. BeresrorD, Birmingham: (W. F£. 
Dyer), ‘‘ Where the lime trees,” ney tage way and Co., 
London-: (4. O. Steed), Four Songs from the ‘‘Idylls of the 
King.”—J. F. Borscnrrzxy: (7: 7 Borsehitaky), Two-part 
School —Breitxorr and MArtTet Leipzig: (£. W. 


Ritter), Gavotte, by J. S. Bach, transcribed for Violim and 
Piano. —T. Brooms, London: '(G. Tolhurst), ‘* Pray without 
ceasing,” Sacred Song.—CRAMER and Co.: (Jf. Wellings), 
Gavotte in c; (A. Carnall), ** Sweet contentment,” ‘The 
Longer Lyfe,” Songs; (C. Gounod), ‘‘ Adore, and be still,” 
‘* Flowers from my sweet,” “ H to Night,” “‘ Medjé,” “To 
Spring,” “‘ Without Thee,” Songs; (C. A. R. Marriott), “Old 
love,” Vocal Duet; “Ivy,” Song; “ Hidden Flowers,” Ballad ; 
(F Offenbach), **O! wind that blows,” ‘‘O slumber and 
dream,” Songs; (G. Serpette), ‘‘ Never forgotten,” Ballad.— 
W. Czerny: (4. Ergmann), ‘‘ Cheerfulness,” a lively Sketch ; 
‘* Hungarian Hussar March.”—D’Arcorn and Co.: (# Bat- 
chelder), ‘*‘ Friendship, Love, and’ Truth,” Song.—E. Dona- 
JOWSKI: (F. Scarsbrook), ‘‘Scherzo grazioso.”—Durr and 
STEWART: (% H. Gordon), ‘‘ From Titania’s warbling fount 
we come,” Vocal Trio.—DuNcAN DAvison and Co.: (W. #. 
Holmes), ‘Memories,’ Song.—Ros. ForBerc, Leipzig: (/. 
Hiller), “ Suite Sérieuse,” Piano Solo.—W. G. HALLIFAX and 
Co., London: (C. Bennett), ‘* Six Classical Ballads,” for Piano 
Solo; (G. Gardini), ‘‘L’Addio,” ‘‘La Gondoletta,” Piano 
Solo; (&. Gilbert), ‘‘Three Musical Sketches,” ‘* Three 
Marches,” Piano Solo ; ‘‘ Students’ Vocal Exercises ;” (C. Z. 
Stephens), ‘«Spring,’’ Piano Solo; (R. Rogers), ‘* Childe Harold,” 
Song.—HutTcHincs and Romer : (Z£. Woycke), ‘“‘ Andante 
Sérieuse,”’ Piano Solo; (¥ A. Gordon), ‘‘The Maid of Gas- 
cony,” Cantata.—Lucas WEBER and Co.: (JZ. G. Carmichael), 
‘*Three Lyrics from Heine’s Book of Songs.”’—-C. LUNN, 
Edgbaston: (C. Zunn), ‘‘ Journalism: its Duties, its Tempta- 
tions, and its Crimes.”"—METZLER and Co.: (W. Spark), 
‘‘Eboracum,” Festival March, for Organ ; ‘* Sardanapallus,” 
Triumphal March for Piano; ‘‘ Orange Blossoms,” Song.—R. 
MILLs and Sons: (C. Penna), ‘* Regard,” Song.—NEw YorK : 
“The Music Trade Review” of Sept. 18th.— NovELLo, EWER, 
and Co: (W. Spark), ‘* The ist’s Quarterly Journal,” Part 
32, Vol. IV. ; (4. A. Harding), ‘‘ Wishes,” Song ; (Z. Hodges), 
**Church Service ;” (W. Hope), ‘‘ Five Offertory Sentences ;” 
(7. Palmer), “ O sing unto the Lord,” Full Anthem ; (W. W. 
Pearson), ‘‘ Gracious Lord we come before Thee,” ‘‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden,” ‘‘ Sun of my soul,” Anthems; ‘‘ Sanctus, Kyrie, 
and Gloria ;” (C. Salaman), “ What shall I send to thee, 
sweet ?”’ Song; (C. Swain), ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd ;” (S. 
P. Tuckerman), ‘‘The Office for the Holy Communion.”— 
PATERSON and Sons, Edinburgh: (2. #. Rimdault), ‘Scottish 
Melodies,” for Harmonium, Book I.; (2. Woycke), ‘‘ Cavatina”’ 
and ‘*Romance,” for Harmonium and Piano; (H. £. Diddin, 
‘* Little flutt’ring beauteous fly,’ Song ; (4. Stella), ‘“‘ Barney,” 
“Molly,” Ballads; ‘‘Thine am I, my faithful fair,” Song.— 
F. PirMAn, London: (Z£. C. Winchester), Six Nos. of 

Kyries, Te Deums, &c.—REEVES and Co.: (W. Z. Gage), “* Life 
of Mendelssohn ; (7. Crowest),” ‘Easy Communion Service ;”’ 
(Holloway), “ Singing Tutor ;” (Zara), ‘‘ Ave Maria ;” Organ 
Music by eminent composers ; (/earson), ‘‘Thy will be done,” 
“If ye love Me.”—B. Wiiiiams: (Ad. £. Bishop), “A 
Morning Service in pD.”-—J. WitLtAMs: (C. A. ™ 5 
‘* Carillon de Louis X1V.;” (Z. Mollet), “‘ La perle du ri = 
(W. Smallwood), ‘‘ Verbena,” Valse; (#. Thomas), ‘‘ Birdie 
and Brooklet,” ‘‘ Chant Rouman,” “ Les Cuirassiers,” ‘‘ Marche 
Nuptiale,” ‘‘Sleigh-drive ;” (3: Winkelhaus), ‘‘En avant ;” 
(G. Fox), ‘‘Oh come in thy beauty,” Song; (7 L. Roeckel), 
‘* Eve of Saint John,” ‘‘ When roses blow,” Songs. 


Conrerts, Xr. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE twenty-first series of winter Saturday concerts commenced 
auspiciously on the 3oth September. By really musical the 
resumption of these concerts has long since come to. be 

forward to with at least as much interest as are the opening nights 
of our Italian opera-houses by the merely fashionable—and certainly 
with far better reason. It was therefore as little surprising as it 


‘was satisfactory to notice the warm reception accorded. to Mr. 


Manns by the audience, who, though thinned in number by 
the ;foulest weather, seemed to have lost none of their wonted 





enthusiasm. 
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The pi mme of the first concert contained no less than four 
works which were heard here for the first time—viz., the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett's overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
pianoforte concerto by Hans von Bronsart, one of Liszt's ‘‘ Rhapso- 
dies Hongroises”’ for pianoforte, and a couple of movements from M. 
Guiraud’s Suite (No. 2) for orchestra. On the occasion of Bennett’s 
overture—composed by him at the age of eighteen, and first heard 
in public in June 1834, at a concert of the Societ& della Concordia, 
and subsequently at four concerts of the British Society of Musicians 
between Dec. 8, 1834, and Feb. 18, 1839—being brought forward 
last season as a guasi novelty by the Philharmonic Society, we 
remarked that on listening to it for the first time, one felt as much 
surprise that a work which abounds with so much charm, though it 
may lack the individuality and perfection of some of Bennett's later 
works, should not again have been brought to a hearing during its 
author's lifetime, as that his representatives should have kept it back 
fora year and a half after his death. One could not hear it a second 
time without regarding it as a discouraging fact that a work of 
Bennett’s which has been looked upon as worthy of being heard at 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society and of the Crystal Palace 
should still remain in manuscript, Herr Hans von Bronsart, whose 
name as a composer appeared in a Crystal Palace programme for 
the first time, according to the dictionaries, was born at K6nigsberg 
in 1828, and received his musical education from Liszt, at Weimar. 
He is described as a pianist of brilliant attainments, and as a com- 
poser of the so-called ‘‘New German” school. For two years, 
dating from 1860, he condticted the Euterpe concerts at Leipzig, and 
in 1867 he was appointed Intendant of the Court Theatre at 
Hanover, a post which he still holds. His concerto, which shows 
the influence of Chopin and Liszt, and though less poetical and less 
strikingly original than those by Grieg, Raff, and Tschaikoffsky, 
may certainly be ranked among the best and most interesting of 
recent productions in this direction. Though in the main following 
the orthodox form of the earlier masters, one cannot but notice the 
compression of the opening ¢uéti, the absence of extempore cadenzas, 
and of the usual pauses between the movements as indicative of its 
date ; but more than all the introduction in the finale of themes 
which have already been heard in the two previous movements, with 
a view to imparting unity to the work, and knitting its three move- 
ments together as an organic whole--a device probably due to the 
invention of Beethoven (see his sonatas, Op. 106 and 110, &c., as 
noticed by Mr. E. Dannreuther in a recent article in Macmillan's 
Magazine), but subsequently more largely made use of, especially 
by Schumann and Liszt. For the introduction of his concerto to 
an English audience Herr von Bronsart has to thank Mr. Fritz 
Hartvigson, who did the fullest justice to it in his performance of it. 

Mr. Hartvigson also played Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise” 
No. 2, a work which, admirable as it is, seemed but ill-fitted for 
performance in so wide an area, and consequently proved less 
effective than some others of this master’s ‘‘rhapsodies ” have done 
elsewhere on former occasions. We cannot say that we were 
pleasantly impressed by the glitter and trivial character of the 
** Intermezzo and Carnaval”? from Mr. Guiraud’s Suite, No. 2, 
composed in 1873 for the Paris Concerts Populaires. It being 
apparently Mr. Manns's intention to bestow more attention upon 
French composers than he has hitherto done, it is to be hoped that 
M. Berlioz will come in for his full share of it, and that amends will 
be made to him for past neglect. As the representative of a school 
both of orchestration and composition which has exercised so wide 
an influence, our first attention seems due to him rather than to the 
younger writers who have succeeded him. ‘The symphony, which 
was played with great spirit and precision, was Beethoven's in A, 
No. 7, a work which seldom fails to rouse the energies of the players, 
or delight the listeners. The vocal music was contributed by 
Mme. and Sig. Campobello. The lady was heard in Mendelssohn’s 
scena ‘‘Infelice” and the aria ‘* Deh vieni, non tardar,” from 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro ;” the gent!eman, in the air ‘* Rolling with 
foaming Billows,” from Haydn's Creation ; and the pair united in 
the duet ‘‘ Sorgea la notte,” from Bellini’s Puritan. 

The programme of the second concert was a very remarkable one. 
The instrumental selection included Haydn’s symphony in G, ‘‘ Mili- 
tary’ (No. 12 of the Salomon set), Weber's concertino for clarionet 
and orchestra, followed by a selection from Wagner, viz., the over- 
ture to Rienzi, the prelude to Lohengrin, ‘‘ Siegfried’s Death,” 
from Gétterdimmerung, and the Festival March composed for the 
late Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia, Placing a work of 
Haydn, the father of the orchestra, in such close juxtaposition to 
those of Wagner, the representative of its highest development, 
must have seemed incongruous to many, and must have given rise 
to the suggestion that it must have been done intentionally, with a 
view to illustrating the progress, or the reverse, as some may think, 
which. instrumental music has made since the time of Papa Haydn. 

Fortunately, whatever the amount of interest and admiration one may 


a Haydn symphony, especially when played in the perfect manner 
that is Mr. Manns’s wont. Though exception might be taken to the 
over rapid pace of the minuetto (marked ‘‘ moderato”), which was 
most apparent in the ‘‘trio,” it met with as much o get in per- 
formance as Wagner’s more elaborate works, for which the band 
was largely reinforced. In illustration of the growth of orchestral 
music in its technical aspect since the time of Haydn, it may be 
mentioned that the score of the most fully instrumented movement 
of this symphony of Haydn's consists of a system of fifteen staves, 
while one of no less than twenty-eight has been necessary for the dis- 
play of Wagner's Philadelphia March. Weber’s concertino, composed 
in 1811 for the elder Barmann, and the first of a series of fine works 
with which Weber enriched the repertory of the clarionet, an instru- 
ment for which he wrote so gratefully, was played in so masterly a 
manner (for the first time at these concerts) by Mr. G. A, Clinton, 
as to afford conclusive evidence of his possession of a remarkably 
pure tone, an extraordinary command over the technical difficulties 
of a very difficult instrument, as well as of a refined sensibility and 
good taste. Of the Wagner selection it cannot be said that it 
seemed to have been drawn up with a view to doing honour to 
Wagner by exhibiting him at his best ; but rather to illustrate his 
earliest and his latest manner. For such a purpose it served well 
enough, Of the overture to Rzenzi and the prelude to Lohengrin, 
neither of which were new to Mr. Manns’s audience, we need not 
again speak. The music from Gétterddimmerung, which cannot be 
regarded as a funeral march in the strictest sense of the term, though 
it has come to be thus designated, in the drama is played while 
the corpse of the murdered Siegfried, laid upon his shield, is being 
borne home in procession by his comrades. Built upon the leading 
motives of previous portions of the work with which Siegfried has 
been most nearly concerned, it may be more properly regarded as 
furnishing a retrospect of the hero’s life, than as being a funeral 
march proper. Magnificently rendered by the band, in spite of the 
absence of scenic accessories, it produced the profoundest impres- 
sion. At its close the audience seemed dumbfounded and awe- 
stricken ; indeed, one felt as little inclined to express one’s feelings 
by applause as from other reasons one is on listening to the most 
solemn portions of the Reguzem or the Passion music. By degrees 
the audience found their voices, the applause waxed loud and long, 
and the demand for a repetition was complied with. The ‘‘ Festival 
March,” the score of which was evidently laid out with a view to its 
performance in the vast area of the Philadelphia Exhibition building, 
though less inspired as a composition than either the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch” 
or the ‘‘ Huldigungsmarsch,” but to which it is somewhat akin in 
its general physiognomy, no doubt served admirably the purpose 
for which it was written. For the Crystal Palace concert-room it 
was too overpoweringly noisy, and would doubtless have been heard 
to better advantage in the centre transept. _It is here we may look 
forward to its being played some day at a Wagner festival concert. 
Two years ago we should have been laughed at for mooting such an 
idea, but now that the tide has turned the other way, the realisation 
of such an anticipation, perhaps at no very distant date, seems by no 
means improbable. In completion of the Wagner selection, Elsa's 
Dream, ‘‘ Einsam in triiben Tagen,” from Lohengrin, was sung by 
Mdlle. Sophie Léwe, who had been previously heard in the aria 
‘*Voi, che sapete,”’ from Mozart's Nozze di Figaro. A romanza 
by Donizetti, and a couple of songs by Schumann and Bennett, 
contributed by Mr. Shakespeare, whose artistic training as a pianist 
and a composer makes itself felt in his singing, completed the 
scheme. An unusually numerous audience attended, evidently 
attracted by the Wagner portion of the programme, as was mani- 
fested by the absence of the general stampede before the last piece 
on the programme—the Philadelphia March—which all remained to 
hear. 

The third concert was an especially interesting one on account of 


_Herr Wilhelmj’s appearance, and a remarkably fine performance 


of Schumann's symphony in B flat, No.1. Herr Wilhelmj came 
forward with a novelty at these concerts, viz., a concerto in D, for 
violin and orchestra, by F. Hegar (Op. 3), a hearing of which, mag- 
nificently rendered as it was by him, fully bore out the high opinion 
expressed of it in our review columns of November, 1875. Herr 
Wilhelmj subsequently sang with his fiddle * a paraphrase of his 
own on Walter's famous song from Die Meistersinger. Charming as 
this is, it lost much of the effect it has upon the stage by the trans- 
fer of the voice to the fiddle, and the omission of the pertinent 
remarks which in ‘the opera Hans Sachs makes between the verses 
of the song. ‘The most enjoyable item of the programme was 
Schumann's symphony, not only on account of its intrinsic worth 
and genial spring-like beauty,:but because alone among London 
conductors Mr. Manns seems to have thoroughly caught the spirit 
of Schumann’s music, and to have attained the knack of adequately 





* The expression is justified by finding in the accounts of King Henry VII. 





feel for Wagner, it does not stand in the way of thoroughly enjoying 


or Nov. 2nd, 1495, the item, “ for a womane that singeth with a fiddle, as,” 
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jmp pg te On these accounts we have long regarded the introduc- 
tion of a Schumann symphony at these concerts as specially welcome, 
and cannot but wish that it were an event of more frequent oc¢ur- 
rence. The overtures were Mendelssohn’s “-Fingal's Cave” and 
that to Mons. F. A. Gevaert’s comic opera, Ze Billet de Marguarite, 
roduced in Paris in 1854. M. Gevaert, born in 1828, at Ghent, in 
ium, succeeded M. Fétis as director of the Conservatoire at 
Brussels. On the continent he is widely esteemed, not only as a 
learned theorist and archzeologist—as his “ Histoire et Théorie de 
la Musique de l’antiquité” sufficiently proves—but also as a prolific 
composer, especially of comic operas. His overture, heard here for the 
first time, is a bright and lively composition, based principally upon 
dance measures, among which a waltz predominates, and makes no 
— to profundity or seriousness. The vocalists were Mdlle. 
mequist and Miss Catherine Penna, the only noticeable point in 
their selection being a couple of Herr Anton Rubinstein’s quaintly 
ane ‘*Persian” songs, which were pleasingiy sung by the 
tter, 

Gade’s admirable cantata, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
‘*The Erl-king’s Daughter,” formed a prominent feature of the 
fourth concert. Though neither of the principal vocalists—Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Bolingbroke, and Mr. Maybrick — 
seemed to be in their best voice, the gentleman especially appearing 
to be suffering from the over-fatigue of the Bristol festival, yet we 
can speak of the performance, as well as of the manner in which the 
work appeared to be appreciated by the audience, with far more 
satisfaction than we were able to do on the former occasion of its 
production here at one of the summer concerts of 1875. It was 
pleasing too to notice a decided improvement in the singing of the 
choir, both in regard to tone and style. Subsequently each of the 
two ladies came forward again and exhibited their gymnastic 
attainments in operatic excerpts by Meyerbeer. The symphony 
was Mendelssohn’s Reformation ; the overture, that to Beeth- 
oven's Fidelio, Two orchestral works, antipodal in interest and 
character, were introduced at the close of the programme for the 
first time here, viz., an adagio for strings from an early symphony 
by Haydn, and a ‘‘ Marche Héroique” (& la Mémoire de Henry 
Regnault) by Mons. Saint-Saéns. Haydn's adagio, to which some 
months ago we directed the attention of our readers, was composed 
in 1763. For its discovery, after a hundred years’ sleep, we are 
indebted to Herr C. F. Pohl, who has reproduced it in score in the 
appendix to the first volume of his ‘‘ Life of Haydn.” It is couched 
in the style of a Sicilienne, and, in addition to its innate charm, is 
remarkable for the masterly and sparing manner in which the 
restricted complement of instruments employed are treated. It 
was quoted by the prographist as an instance of Haydn’s adherence 
to La Rochefoucault’s maxim, ‘Il ne suffit pas avoir de grandes 
qualités, il faut en avoir l'économie.” What shall we say then of 
the French composer’s ‘‘ Marche Héroique””— composed in memory 
of a rising French painter, who met his death during the Franco- 
German war—but that it illustrates the very reverse of La Roche- 
foucault's maxim? Here we find material, nowise remarkable in 
itself, but amply developed, treated with all the fulness of a modern 
orchestra, including harps, big drum, &c. M. Saint-Saéns is known 
not only as one of the most distinguished of living French composers, 
but has met with some acceptance in Germany, as readers of our 
reports from Vienna must already be aware. He is said to bea 
staunch adherent and admirer of Wagner, and to know all his scores 
by heart. Well versed as he evidently is in the secrets of modern 
orchestration, one could not but feel that, as instanced in this 
march, he has not yet fully learnt to recognise the difference between 
noise and sonority, so adequately illustrated by Wagner in his later 
works. So far Mr. Manns has faithfully kept to his promise of 
representing more fully than hitherto the school of modern French 
composers. If it has been his aim to illustrate their inferiority to 
the German masters, with whom he has done so much to familiarise 
us, it may certainly be said that he has amply succeeded. 





MME, ARABELLA GODDARD'S RECITALS. 


ON her re-appearance at the first of two ‘‘recitals,” at St. James's 
Hall, on the rath ult., after an absence of four years, Mme. Arabella 
Goddard was welcomed with all the demonstrations of favour 
accorded only to old favourites or to new comers respecting whom 
great expectations have been entertained. Of the fact that she has 
returned to us from her long wanderings at the antipodes in the full 
possession of the use of her fingers, and of her unrivalled technical 
acquirements she soon gave incontestable proof. Further, she 
seemed to us to have gained in warmth and variety of expression, 
as well as in independence, but, as we could not but think, at the 
expense of some of the clearness and delicacy which were formerly 
among the most characteristic traits of her playing. Her programme 
included Hummel’s showy sonata in D major, Op. 106; a selection 


. 





from Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words ;" Chopin's Nocturne 
in E major (No. 18, Pauer’s Edition), and Waltz, in D flat, Op. 64; 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata, Op. 53, and thirty-two variations 
on an original theme in c minor ; Handel’s Suite de Piéces in G 
minor ; Kalkbrenner’s “La Femme du -Marin;". Liszt's tran- 
scription of Schumann’s well-known song, “ Widmung ;" and 
Thalberg’s fantasia on airs from Masaniello. Here was variety 
enough for those who pin their faith to deceased composers, but 
nothing to satisfy those who of late years have been taught to recog- 
nise merit, and to feel an interest in some of those who are living. 
During her.absence abroad, however, Mme. Goddard appears to 
have turned ‘her attention to some later composers, as was instanced 
by her introduction of works, by Chopin and Liszt. ° If the verdict of 
the public who encored Chopin's waltz is to be accepted as final, she 
might justly feel encoui > 4 to extend her studies in this direction ; 
but it must be said that, if it was her wish to do honour to Liszt and 
Schumann, she might easily have made a better choice than that of 
the former’s by no means happy transcription of the latter's charming 
song. Up tothe time of her leaving England, four years ago, Mme. 
Arabella Goddard had given ample evidence of her training having 
been mainly restricted to the classical and the antique. ‘ To this, as 
best suited to her temperament and predilections, she will do well, 
we think, in the main to adhere, Her performance was hardly a 
‘‘ recital” properly so called, seeing that with the exception of 2 
single piece she played throughout from notes. Professor Macfarren 
—who in his address delivered to the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music on their re-assembling at the beginning of the present 
term, denounced the growing practice of playing by heart as an 
injustice to composers—must have been delighted if he was present. 
We would by no means insist upon playing from memory as indis- 
pensable. Provided an artist be thoroughly prepared with what he 
undertakes to perform, it matters little whether it be with or without 
book. By the ease and absolute correctness with which Mme. 
Goddard played through her entire programme, she proved herself 
thoroughly at home with all its technical details. Nay more, when it 
grew too dark to see, without the least hesitation she performed Thal- 
berg’s fantasia with a readiness and certainty which made one feet 
that she might safely have done the same with the rest of her pro- 
gramme, if she had been so minded. 

At her second ‘recital’? Mme. Goddard came forward with 
Beethoven's sonata Op. 111 ; Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in 
E minor; three studies by Bennett, Moscheles, and Thalberg ; 
Woelfi's “‘ Ne plus ultra” sonata ; a sonate fantaisie by W. Friede- 
mann Bach ; an andante by Hummel ; Handel's Suite de Piéces, in 
E (including the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith”); and Chopin's waltz 
in A flat, Op. 42. Here again was nothing absolutely new to 
dilate upon; but it may be said that Hummel’s andante, and 
especially W. Friedemann Bach's sonate fantaisie, so remarkable for 
its freshness, deserve to be better known both to concert-goers and 
concert-givers than they appear to be. Mme. Goddard, having 
made herself mistress of the difficulties of her task, again showed 
herself thoroughly prepared ; and though her quiet, lady-like and 
unassuming manner is less calculated than one more demonstrative 
to rouse an audience to that pitch of enthusiasm which knows no 
bounds, she won the hearty applause of a very numerous circle of 
admirers. 


SAusical Hotes. 


—~— 


Dr. HANS VON BULow, who still needs rest after his American 
tour, has left his summer residence on the Rhine, Godesberg, for 
winter quarters at Hanover. 


ACCORDING to the Italian papers, Wagner has taken a villa at 
Sorrento, where he intends to pass the winter in retirement—a 
needful course to pursue, we should imagine, after the late excite- 
ment at Bayreuth. 

MME. SERAPHINE TAUSIG, widow of the late Carl Tausig, and 
formerly known under her maiden name (Vrabély) as an accom- 
plished pianist, has recently taken up her abode in Wiesbaden, but, 
it is said, contemplates emerging from her late retirement and 
devoting herself to giving concerts in various places. 

Our obituary list of eminent musicians for the last month—an 
unusually ay 4 one—includes the- names of George Cooper, 
organist of St. Sepulchre’s, the Chapel Royal, and assistant organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Dr. E. F. Rimbault, better known by his 
antiquarian researches and literary works than as a practical 
musician ; Franz Weber, organist of Cologne Cathedral, and con- 
ductor of the famous Cologne Miinnergesangverein ; Henri Bertini, 
the author of the celebrated pianoforte ‘‘ School ” and studies ; and 
Ernest Lubeck, an accomplished Belgian pianist. 
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Tue Royal Theatre at Dessau has been one of the first to adopt 
ints entirety Wagner's plan of an invisible orchestra, which found 
so much favour at Bayreuth. We.hear that.a similar ent 
will be followed in mew Dresden Royal Theatre, which, it is 
hoped, will be ready for occupation on the rst October, 1877. 

‘Ar the first meeting of the winter session of the College of 
Organists, an able paper, on the ‘‘ Musical Treatment of the 
Psaims and’ Canticles during Divine Service,” was read by Mr. F. 
E. Gladstone. The-chair was occupied by Dr. Bridge, who, with 
Dr. Dearle, Messrs. E, M. Lott, Alex. S. Cooper, &c., took part 
in-the discussion which followed. 

Mr. EBENEZER Prout has succeeded to the conductorship of 
the Borough of Hackney Choral Association, vacant by the death 
of Mr. George Ashmead. ‘The announcement of a performance, 
with ‘full band and chorus, of Schubert’s Mass in F, for the first 
time in London, on the 27th inst., may fairly be regarded as 
appealing to a far larger circle of Schubert's admirers than are to 
be found resident in the immediate vicinity of the Shoreditch Town 
Hall, where the concerts of the association are held, and as offering 
a Suitable opportunity to many of making acquaintance with a 
thoroughly beautifu', but little-known work, which it will be well 
not to disregard. 

THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, for the investigation and discussion 
of subjects connected with the art and science of music, founded 
29th May, 1874, hold the first meeting of their third session at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, on the 6th inst., when a paper 
on ‘‘ The Sensitiveness of the Human Ear for Pitch and Change of 
Pitch of Notes in Music’’ will be read by Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 
The further arrangements for the ensuing session, so far as they 
have been completed, include the reading of papers, and the dis- 
cussion thereupon, on ‘‘ John Sebastian Bach’s Art of Fugue,” by 
James Higgs, Mus. Bac. ; on ‘‘ Music in Cathedrals,” by W. A, 
Barrett, Mus. Bac. ; on ‘‘The Philosophy of Harmony,” by W. 
Pole, Mus. Doc.; and on ‘‘ The Gymnastic Training of the Hands 
for Performing upon Keyed Instruments,” by Stephen S. Stratton, 
Esq., of Birmingham. Mr. Charles K. Salaman, the honorary 
secretary of the association, has, after a forty-two years’ residence 
“_4 Street, removed to 24, Sutherland Gardens, Westbourne 

ark, W. 
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6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
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E. PAUER’S EDITION 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
ORIENTAL PICTURES 


_ (BILDER AUS. OSTEN). 





SIX IMPROMPTUS FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. Op. 66. 
Complete bis. otis Vulpes, akeer .. 06: psoas 4am viet Ae 
Or, Singly :— 
No. 1, 28. 6d.; 2, 18.3 3, 28.3 4,18.; 5and6,each... «w 0 2 6 
THE SAME ARRANGED FOR PIANO SOLO BY 
E. PAUER. Complete ... sso ss, oe tee oe 
Or, Singly :— 
No. 1, 2s. 6d.; 2, 18.3 3, 25.3 4,18.; 5and6,each.. .«. 0 2 6 





“ Our thoughts have again been turned to these charming duets of Schu- 
mann’s by the fact that an arrangement of them by Herr Pauer as pianoforte 
solos has just been published. The task, which in some — must 
have proved by no means an easy one, has been fulfilled by Herr Pauer with 
his usual skill and care. Reverence for the author's text, so far as this is 
compatible with the reproduction of its general effect, has doubtless been the 
guiding 5 yong upon which this compression has been effected.” —Monthly 
Musical Record, August 1, 1876. 





London: AUGENER and Co., 
NEWGATE STREET AND REGENT STREET. 





SECOND EDITION, 
WITH ENGLISH FINGERING, OF 


M. CLEMENTI’S 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


A Selection of Studies, revised, fingered, with marks of expression and 
directions as to the proper mode of practising them. 


BY 
CARL TAUSIG, 
With a Preface (in English) by C. F. Weitzmann. 
And with M. CLEMENTI’S PORTRAIT. 
Folio size, in boards, net, gs.; red paper cover, net, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt will probably be a surprise as well as reassuring to those who have 
looked upon the term ‘higher development,’ of which the late Carl Tausi 
was the originator, to learn that before his death he edited a selection of 


studies from so old-fashioned and well-established a work ‘as Clementi’s 


perfectly fulfil their intention. This is sufficiently explained, in the preface 
G. F. Weitzmann, by the assertion, which none 


will enable the pupil, who can play them with correctness and facility,-to 
execute with ease similar es occurring in the works of other masters, 
and especially to attain the necessary precision, clearness, and freedom for 
the performance of any kind of musical composition. Not a word more 
need be said in commendation of a work which has met with approbation 
from every school of thought in the pianistic world ; but for this sage. 

ho, by 


ing power of the performer in various ways, by the change of position and 
‘Tous regard i 


made selection from it we should | teful, not only to the genii 
experience of the late Herr Tausig, but alse to the publishers, who, 
issuing an edition of it with English fingerim; and with a translation of 
Tausig’s directions for practising it, have made it accessible to English 
students.”—Monthly Musical Record, July 1, 1876. 











theeoth of each month, at the Publishing Office, %, Newgate Street. 


London: AuGener & Ca., 86, N Street; and Foubert’s Place, 
fw g aml 
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